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Dors GUIDANCE CONDONE OR CORRECT? 


HE PURPOSE of a guidance program is to 

aid pupils to reach the educational, 
vocational, and social objectives set by the 
school. Its techniques and procedures are 
set up for the purpose of increasing achieve- 
ment and of reducing failures of individuals 
or groups of students. Failure is measured 
in terms of the standards set by the school, 
the assumption being that these standards 
have been developed and publicized after 
a meeting of minds of the faculty, of the 
administration, and, in enlightened com- 
munities, of the parents and perhaps even 
the students. 


Academic 
guidance 


If guidance justifies its cost, 
the justification is found in 
the larger percentage of stu- 
dents who attain these goals than would 
otherwise do so. There should be genuine 
evidence of reduction in the number of 
failures if the guidance program is effective, 
not by means of spoon-feeding of the stu- 
dents, but through the difficult path of 
diagnosis and counseling. 

Because of a perversion or confusion of 
thought, however, some school systems re- 
duce failure by an edict which prevents 
teachers from failing more than a very 
small percentage of their students, either 
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with or without the benefits of so-called 
“‘guidance procedures.” This is an adminis- 
trative short cut to what appears to be a 
fashionable objective. Obviously, all this 
practice accomplishes is to lower the stand- 
ards of educational and social performance 
of the students. In time, the school further 
lowers its standards to meet these lower 
levels of performance, and eventually there 
can be no failures because there are no 
standards. As time passes, the “soft” at- 
titude toward failure can only lessen the 
national human resources available for peace 
or war because we shall produce a half- 
trained citizenry. 

Whether we enjoy it or not, evaluation 
of the performance of students is a necessary 
aspect of our full responsibility as teachers. 
Among other things, the giving of marks is 
an important, if a distasteful, part of our 
jobs. Our attitudes toward marks have been 
variously expressed, but, it seems to this 
editorial writer, no better expressed than 
by Leopold Kohr, associate professor of 
economics at the University of Puerto Rico, 
in the May, 1956, issue of the Educational 
Forum. Though his remarks refer to the 
college-level situation, they are also appli- 
cable to the secondary-school level: 


I should like to stress one point. The grade 
is determined by the student, not the instructor. 
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The hstructor merely reads off the result. His opposite. For grading is a most delicate task. 
posi*fpn as a grader resembles that of anattend- It can be properly performed only if the in- 
ant @ a fun fair. When someone hits the base _ structor is left in a state of complete innocence. 


uscle meter, the attendant records the 
to which the metal piece has been thrust, 
nds out the prize. The mark itself is 
ined by the player. If the latter wants 
results, he must perfect his stroke, not 
with the attendant. Similarly, to win 
grades, the student must improve his 
nce, not wrestle with the instructor. 


the #pparent errors of his examination. But it 
is cademic to discuss his grade or, worse 
still, fo resort to pleadings, protests, or threats 


a person as the student, it is only fair 
ume that he will alter a grade on his own 
igtive if a reappraisal of the performance 
produce a different picture. This is the 
mor@ so as the instructor’s interests run in 


he 


,d ice cream from a reluctant parent. But he 
damage the student’s future chances. ... 
; a result, in his own interest, a student 


grafdmother’s funeral or—as is more frequently 
pl ded in our optimistic age—his sister’s wed- 
. All of these may explain his scholastic 
wi ess, but none can be made. the basis of 
an,jmproved grade. All they accomplish is to 
e an instructor the more miserable, the 
madre human he is. For, however great his 
ep sty his conscience forbids him to grade 
students’ papers on the basis of affection 

fox their sisters. 
Jn addition, instead of producing the desired 
refylts, the introduction of nonacademic con- 
ae, accomplishes frequently the very 
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In borderline cases he cannot simply rely on 
objective criteria. He must resort to what the 
Germans call Fingerspitzengefuehl, the almost 
intuitive sensitiveness we have in the tips of 
our fingers. When this is disturbed as a result of 
pressure (which may range from crude threats 
to the display of feminine charms), the grader’s 
perspective is lost. No longer certain whether 
he thought of assigning a contemplated better 
grade in application of the principle that, in 
case of doubt, the student should be favored, 
or because he feels intimidated or bewitched 
(being a mere mortal), a conscientious instructor 
has only one alternative left—to assign a 
worse grade. 

Thus, the best advice to a student anxious 
to get good grades is to earn them academically. 


Guidance in Just as in the case of aca- 
social areas demic marks, the evaluations 
of social deportment, to the 
extent that the school legitimately engages 
in such evaluations, should be direct, just, 
and soundly based upon standards or prin- 
ciples. Guidance techniques and procedures 
should be put to use to do all they can to 
prevent or cure misconduct, but they should 
not be used to condone or even excuse it. 
Because excusing or condoning misconduct 
is so much easier than are attempts at pre- 
venting or correcting it, the former course 
is all too frequently relied upon, especially 
when we are dealing with a student who 
has some virtues or with one whose father 
has influence. It is a most unfortunate situa- 
tion when guidance personnel are known 
by students, parents, and their colleagues 
to provide the easy way out for erring 
students. The guidance movement is render- 
ing a disservice to the community if it 
helps students into helplessness or into a 
feeling that misconduct is condoned. 

The more we learn of the causes for 
human misconduct, the more understand- 
able it appears. The tendency to forget as 
well as to forgive is strong. Our professional 
urges, however, should prevent us from the 
increasing acceptance of the situation with- 
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out continuing the struggle to correct the 
causes which bring about misconduct. There 
are, fortunately, evidences which point to- 
ward fuller understanding of the problem 
and to programs which solve them. One 
such evidence is reported by N. Lewis 
Shaten, Division of School Extension of the 
Philadelphia public schools, in that system’s 
bulletin, School News and Views for June 
15, 1956, under the caption “Schools, Com- 
munity, Initiate Program.” It is hoped that 
this program, which aimed to teach respect 
for the police, may set the pattern for com- 
parable programs in other areas. 


A citizens’ group in the 31st Police District 
was organized in an attempt to identify, al- 
leviate, and prevent problems between the 
police and the community concerning law and 
order. The community had become aroused 
by the increase in the crime rate among the 
adults and the youth in the area, and the lack 
of communication, co-operation, and under- 
standing with the law-enforcement agency in 
the area. Therefore, representatives of the 
schools, churches, civic, social, and recreational 
agencies, community councils, Crime Preven- 
tion Association, and the police met to discuss 
this mutual problem. As chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of this group, the respon- 
sibility for a program to be created, initiated, 
organized, and operated became one of my 
functions. Through the auspices of the Crime 
Prevention Association, the Division of School 
Extension, and the FitzSimons Junior High 
School, an experimental program was devised to 
discover the attitudes of the teen-agers toward 
the police and to develop a respect for law and 
order. However, this was or is not a situation 
limited to one geographical area in our city. 

If there is one criticism that can be leveled 
at our American society, it is the lack of respect 
for law and authority prevalent among the 
adults and youth. “Juvenile delinquency” and 
the “‘breakdown of the family” are the loose 
phrases used to pinpoint, in a neat verbal pack- 
age, the cause of this delinquency. The schools, 
churches, and government receive their share 
of the blame. However, throughout these 
charges, there is little understanding expressed. 
Only through an understanding of the factors 
related to respect for law and order can some 
stability be achieved in curbing and eventually 
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preventing the creeping paralysis of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Police-community co-operation is beginning 
to become a partial solution to this dilemna. 
It is hoped that through and with the aid of 
the schools an attempt can be made to enable 
the youth to gain knowledge, insight, and under- 
standing of the qualifications, duties, respon- 
sibilities, and authority of the police in our 
democratic society. To accomplish this, the 
youth must be guided to identify the areas of 
rules, laws, order, and attitudes, and to recog- 
nize their sources and validity. It is the purpose 
of the following unit to develop these under- 
standings. 

The three major objectives of the unit are: 
“‘Helping the Students Understand the Police,” 
“Discovering the Students’ Attitudes toward 
the Police,” and ‘The Responsibilities of the 
Teen-agers in Creating Better Co-operation 
with the Police.” By the use of free discussion, 
written compositions, interviewing techniques, 
visitation to and by the police, attitude tests, 
factual information about the Police Depart- 
ment, direct questioning about experiences con- 
nected with the police, etc., over a concentrated 
period of two to four weeks, a thorough under- 
standing of law, order, the police, attitudes and 
responsibilities, was developed. At the conclu- 
sion of the work, a complete evaluation was 
done to determine changes in attitudes and 
means for improving the unit. The unit was 
encouragingly successful in changing an ex- 
pressed negative attitude to a positive one in 
the one hundred students involved. However, 
its first application was so limited that no 
statistics could be gathered other than the 
written expression on the attitude test and the 
compositions. 

The program so briefly described is currently 
being considered by the Police-Community Re- 
lations Program, which will commence in the 
near future, for use in the schools in West 
Philadelphia and the Greater Northeast areas. 


Vocational Another very exciting ex- 
guidance ample of community inter- 

action to prevent youth prob- 
lems from arising is a new vocational- 
guidance program at Elyria, Ohio. George 
B. Miraben, assistant superintendent of the 
Elyria city schools, reports the following 
to the School Review: 
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Elyria Rotary Club has provided the high- 
school étudents in Elyria, Ohio, with an unusual 
opportunity for vocational counseling. The 
people’ in the Elyria schools feel elated over 
the unjque guidance program that supplements 
their own school counseling services. 

A year and a half ago Dwight Overcash, 
manager of the Brown-Lipe-Chapin Division of 
Gener#! Motors Corporation, was appointed 
chairman of the Community Service Committee 
of tha Elyria Rotary Club. Mr. Overcash, a 
formey teacher, saw the need for a more ac- 
curatq method of informing high-school students 
about} the practical functions of skilled and 
ary om as well as professional, workers. 

A committee was formed, including repre- 
sentag§ives from education, industry, business 
the fessions, and public utilities. The ap- 
prove and co-operation of the schools was 
voice at the outset by the school administra- 
tion {nd the guidance counselors. George B. 
Mira}en, assistant superintendent of schools 
ucational representative on the Rotary 
ittee, worked with the dean of boys and 
of girls of the high school in formulat- 
ist of students who would start interviews 


fessions offers the names of persons who 
ing to give their time to interview the 


ling service is designed to supplement 
ool’s own guidance program, that there 


chool guidance program. This guidance 
m offers counseling service by experienced 
in over two hundred separate work 


Tiis guidance program differs from ordinary 
guidd@pce plans by offering personal counseling 
servis in the fields in which students show the 
grea ‘st interest and desire. It provides a chance 
for <Budents to explore the occupational op- 
portfnities with someone in the particular area 
of biffiness, industry, or the professions in which 
therdfis an interest. 
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Freedom There are those who believe 
and lax that the schools give students 
discipline more freedom than they have 


either intelligence or experi- 
ence to use profitably. These persons feel 
that too much freedom accounts for poor 
discipline and that poor discipline is a basic 
cause of many youth problems. If schooling 
is intended to educate free men and women, 
an important concern is to develop in the 
young an appreciation of freedom and its 
proper use. How to do this is not easily 
prescribed. 

Peter Timothy Hountras, instructor in 
education at the University of Michigan, 
contributed an interesting piece on “The 
Meaning of Pupil Freedom in the Class- 
room” to the March, 1956, issue of the 
University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin. The following quotations are taken 
from his comments: 


The faulty logic which blames too much free- 
dom for unfortunate educational practices and 
results may be stated somewhat as follows: 
Schools are characterized by greater pupil free- 
dom today, and there are also more problem 
children; therefore, it seems likely that this 
greater freedom is responsible for the increase 
in juvenile delinquency, or at least rowdy and 
undisciplined behavior. Actually, however, it is 
not the so-called excessive freedom that is to 
blame for these conditions. Rather, these un- 
desirable results are a reflection of the mis- 
understanding, on the part of many teachers, 
of the true nature of freedom and of its proper 
application in the classroom.... 

Freedom in a classroom may be defined as 
a warm, friendly, accepting environment in 
which maximum individual choice of behavior 
exists, so long as it is consistent with the 
welfare of the individual and the group, and 
in which specific methods and techniques of 
instruction, as well as content, are designed to 
effect greater pupil self-understanding and 
greater growth toward maturity. This type of 
atmosphere can result if (1) the teacher is a 
well-adjusted person, (2) the teacher is aware 
of individual differences in needs, interests, and 
abilities, and (3) the teacher has a genuine 
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interest in helping each pupil to grow toward 
independence and self-discipline. 

With this definition in mind, we may note 
certain principles which emerge from a theory 
of freedom in the classroom. S. C. Hulslander 
has proposed the following principles if maxi- 
mum benefits are to be realized from the proper 
utilization of group techniques: 

“1. The teacher must understand the needs 
and characteristics of each individual within 
the group. 

‘2. The teacher must understand group 
norms measured in terms of varying aspects 
of maturation levels of the members of the 
group. 

“3. The teacher must understand the group 
structure including interpersonal and social re- 
lationships which exist among the members 
of a group. 

‘4. The teacher must understand how to 
stimulate and assist in group organization to 
develop maximum group productivity. 

“5. The teacher must relate and incorporate 
appropriate environmental information into ex- 
isting instructional activities.’ 

In addition to these may be added the follow- 
ing implications which are essential for the 
proper implementation of this concept in a 
classroom situation: 

1. The teacher must appreciate the limita- 
tions or restrictions that condition the effective 
use of freedom in the classroom. 

2. The teacher must provide a definite, 
positive, democratic type of leadership in assist- 
ing pupils to formulate and subsequently attain 
worth-while goals. 

3. The teacher must realize that freedom 
is consistent with an organismic philosophy of 
growth and is closely interwoven with other 
principles such as readiness, self-selection, self- 
regulation, and pacing. ... 

4. The teacher must accept an analytical 
approach to behavior based on a dynamic 
theory of personality as a helpful guide in 
understanding and helping pupils develop edu- 
cationally, socially, and emotionally. 

5. The teacher must possess the kind of 
personality that is prerequisite for a democratic 
classroom setting. 


1S. C. Hulslander, “The Functional Use of 
Environmental Information in a Guidance Pro- 
gram,” University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, XXVI (December, 1954), 42. 
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Atypical In the vast majority of schools 
behavior there are not sufficient funds 
problems or staff time to care for 


all the problems of all the 
students. No one group should be permitted 
to take too much of the available funds and 
staff time. Approximately how much time 
each group should receive should be worked 
out with the chief administrative officer 
upon the basis of some over-all philosophy. 
The gifted, the typical, and the maladjusted 
or handicapped should all be considered. 
Without some understanding of propor- 
tional allotments, the maladjusted and the 
handicapped tend to get too large a share 
of the staff time. This is accounted for 
partly by the typical counselor’s interests 
and his training for “trouble shooting,” 
partly by a lack of understanding of how 
to identify and care for the gifted, and 
mostly by the fact that the maladjusted 
are more in evidence and cause more im- 
mediate concern. 

In the May, 1956, issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, William S. 
Layne, boys’ vice-principal of the Hollen- 
beck Junior High School in Los Angeles, 
describes ‘‘A Technique for Handling the 
Atypical Behavior Problem,” which may 
prove to be a method for saving staff time 
on a long-term basis: 


What to do with the behavior problem child 
is a major concern in school administration. 
The pupil who is lowering school morale or 
who is making classroom teaching impossible 
is truly atypical in his behavior, since the tech- 
niques used for the majority of the pupils are 
not successful with this type of youngster. His 
behavior problem manifests social and emo- 
tional disturbances that indicate some type 
of special program must be organized to meet 
his needs. What can the public schools do? 

The available resources of the school and 
the community can be utilized. Testing, guid- 
ance clinics, health office, recreational programs 
should be explored as possible aids to adjust- 
ment, but these are lengthy procedures. Much 
time is required for defining the child’s problem, 
interpreting available data, and then planning 
a course of action. Parent conferences are neces- 
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sary; ffniting lists present a major obstacle. 
These Jesources are important and necessary 
for a lofg-range program, but what can be done 
immedgitely? 

If tfc behavior is serious enough, the pupil 
can be Fuspended from school for a short period 
pendir¥ a parent conference. This is desirable 
becaus§ it is an action that removes the pupil 
immedfftely from the situation, but it is rarely 
a long-fange solution to the problem. 

Thefe is another technique that has proved 
valuab& because it is planned to fit the needs 
of the chypical behavior problem, with emphasis 
on evcPtual adjustment in the regular school 
prograff. It is called the Social Adjustment 
prograP and it is a quick, effective way of 
workin with the adolescent whose behavior 
is undefiirable. 

Soc#1 Adjustment is a special program (one 
for boys and one for girls) that is organized 
within fhe regular school. Its purpose is to modi- 
fy as aPickly as possible the pupil’s behavior so 
that hg can return successfully to the regular 
school program. It is not thought of as a “‘last 
resort’ Mlevice but rather as a positive approach 
to hely {mg behavior pupils get along in regular 
school. 

Pupfis are assigned to Social Adjustment 
classesccording to their needs and also accord- 
_ ing to hieir ability to get something worth-while 
from th# class. A joint meeting is held by thegrade 
counsepr, counselor, vice-principal, and home- 
room t§acher to decide which pupils are to be 
assigne™l to Social Adjustment. The pupil’s 
achievgment and behavior are discussed in 
terms Bf what Social Adjustment can do for 
him. Cisses are kept to a maximum of fifteen 
pupils.fOnce a pupil has been assigned to Social 
Adjustfhent, the vice-principal holds a con- 
ferencdjwith the pupil, explaining to him what 
Social fAdjustment is and why he has been 
assignal to it. Next a form is filled out con- 
tainingg pertinent behavior, attendance, health, 
and gugdance data about the pupil. The attend- 
ance s@pervisor makes a home call at which 
time :f: informs the parents that their child 
has bein placed in Social Adjustment and re- 
quests@that the parents come to school for a 


conferfice with the vice-principal. Approxi- 
mately a week after the pupil has been placed 
in Soc{il Adjustment class there is a meeting 
of thefSocial Adjustment teachers, counselor, 
grade founselor, vice-principal, registrar, health 
co-ordinator, and attendance supervisor. At this 
ourse of action is laid out for the pupil 
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based on how the program might best fit his 
individual needs. 

A typical Social Adjustment program is as 
follows: 


Boys Girls 
Physical education Physical education 
Woodshop Clothing 
Personal adjustment Personal adjustment 
English- English- 

social studies social studies 
Mathematics Mathematics 


These classes differ from regular classes in that 
emphasis is placed on therapy rather than aca- 
demic achievement, since many of these pupils 
behave as they do because of inability to cope 
with the regular school program; social studies 
and English, for example, stress remedial meas- 
ures, simplified reading, and review. 

Because of the small size of the class, elective 
teachers are able to devote more personal time 
to helping the pupil bring his projects to a 
satisfactory conclusion. Short-range rather than 
long-range projects are assigned so that the 
pupil may have the experience of successful 
accomplishment. 

An important part of this program is the 
personal adjustment period. In this class, pupils 
talk over their problems and attempt to find 
solutions for them. 


Status of The public schools frequently 
juvenile hear a demand for “disci- 
delinquency _plinary schools” for the non- 

compliant or difficult child. 
A recent statement by the editors of the 
Toledo Blade is typical: ‘“We, of course, are 
not opposed to enlightened and humane 
treatment for juvenile delinquents, but 
along with other newspapers and other 
persons concerned with the problem, we 
have begun to wonder if we have had fifty 
years of uninterrupted progress when ju- 
venile delinquency continues to increase.” 
To the often-heard demand ‘“‘to get tough” 
Justine Wise Polier, since 1935 a justice of 
the Domestic Relations Court in New York 
City, expresses her reactions in Back to What 
Woodshed? (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
232. New York 16: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1956. $0.25). The following para- 
graphs are taken from this interesting 
pamphlet: 
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Is delinquency rising?—Delinquency has been 
on the rise since just before the outbreak of 
World War IIl—but not steadily. From about 
1939 until Japan surrendered, it rose. From 
1945 to 1948 it decreased! Since the beginning 
of the “cold war” the rise has resumed. The 
Children’s Bureau estimates that between 1948 
and 1954 there was a 58 per cent increase in 
the number of children brought to the attention 
of the children’s or juvenile courts of the 
country. Meanwhile, the population in that age 
group had increased 13 per cent. The very latest 
figures suggest to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
that in many areas delinquency is leveling off. 
These figures pose a serious problem. However, 
of the 475,000 cases of boys and girls referred 
to juvenile courts in 1954 on charges of delin- 
quency, the Children’s Bureau reports that 
about one-half were dismissed, adjusted, or held 
open without further action, and one must, 
therefore, question to what extent our anxiety 
about juvenile delinquency has resulted in an 
increased number of arrests and, therefore, in 
swollen statistics. 

The fact remains, however, that many, per- 
haps most of the youths who are found delin- 
quent have been in trouble long before they 
were brought to juvenile court. A study of 500 
delinquent boys revealed that 90 per cent were 
having marked difficulty adjusting to normal 
social life before they were eleven. Almost half 
were showing signs of becoming delinquent 
by eight. 

Scientific methods have not failed —Does this 
mean that modern, scientific methods of coping 
with the problem have failed? Far from it. 
While we have children’s courts in each of the 
forty-eight states, they have in many cases 
become mausoleums erected in memory of the 
noble idea of treating and rehabilitating chil- 
dren. We have had these courts for more than 
half a century, established as a result of the 
devoted efforts of citizens who wanted to tackle 
the delinquent child’s problems at their roots. 
But from the beginning the community has 
taken them for granted. Interest in the choice 
of judges, in adequately trained personnel, in 
the court as a living institution, has steadily 
declined. Too often the fact that a children’s 
court exists has been used to lull our sense of 
moral reponsibility for children in trouble. Too 
often it has given demagogues an opportunity 
to foist on the public the idea that the children’s 
courts have failed, and what is needed is “a 
taste of jail.” 
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But facilities inadequate —Yet ‘‘a taste of 
jail’ is just what they often do get—not that 
responsible judges like this state of affairs. Of 
our 3,000 children’s courts, less than 200 have 
detention homes. The rest must send the child 
to jail, pending court action, or parole him 
home. More than 100,000 children are jailed 
every year under these circumstances. 

Lack of detention facilities is only one of 
the many problems which bedevil the juvenile 
court judge. Ideally, during the preliminary 
period, the court orders an intensive investiga- 
tion of the child’s entire situation. The child’s 
medical and psychological condition is studied. 
His background, family life, his problems, and 
his needs are carefully reviewed by trained 
workers. But, all too frequently, the reality is 
a far cry from this ideal. In practice, the judge 
must decide a case with little or no preliminary 
study to guide him. More than half the counties 
in the United States, for instance, have never 
provided probation services to their juvenile 
courts. Of those which have, few obtain person- 
nel fully qualified to study the difficult and 
subtle problems of maladjusted children and 
inadequate homes. Over the country, only one 
probation officer in ten has completed social 
work training. 


Elsewhere in this pamphlet, Judge Polier 
wisely concludes: 


We keep plodding along the familiar road of 
“too little, too late.” We starve our juvenile 
courts for funds, trained staff, skilled and 
patient judges. We deny our troubled children 
the treatment they desperately need. And then 
we blame the rise in delinquency on ‘‘coddling” 
. .. and demand punishment for “‘young thugs.” 

Looking for whom to blame is a waste of 
time. Let’s look for the causes of failure; not 
the guilt of those who fail. 


Organized The industrialization aspects 
work of Western civilization tend 
experience to set the age limits for the 


employment of workers from 
between the middle twenties to the middle 
forties. These years are looked upon as the 
ideal employment years, and some problems 
of post-adolescent youth arise from their 
lack of genuine opportunities in the worka- 
day world. The transition from high school 
to full-time serious employment has become, 


ent Office of Education publication, 
Work-Experience Laboratories (Vo- 
Division Bulletin No. 260, Dis- 
Education Series No. 22, 1956. 
ffers valuable help to school admin- 
Supervisors, co-ordinators, coun- 
ad businessmen who are interested 
pasing the effectiveness of work- 
i@.ce laboratories, which are used in 
ife co-operative programs of voca- 


cation. 
tributi fe 


Thig bulletin deals with part-time work 
wace and those responsible for its 
effectifeness, locating and selecting work sta- 
tions, fstablishing work stations, managing 
work ations, and evaluating and improv- 
ing wk stations. The two final sections 
of the famphlet are reproduced here because 
they .@mmarize well the assistance which 
can befreceived from reading this bulletin: 


All fersons responsible for the co-operative 


ordinator, with his key position in the 
, must especially strive to carry out 
bwing responsibilities. 

volve school administrators, counselors, 
kiness leaders of the community in the 


rrange for a designated individual to 
super‘fse the trainee on his job. 
4. ‘Me sure that the classroom instruction is 


select fthe very best work stations that are 
‘lable 


IN CONCLUSION 


4k-experience laboratories that are closely 
to the trainee’s career objective are a 


progi#ms that provide little or no relationship 
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between experiences on the job and those in 
the classroom. 

School administrators, including directors of 
vocational education, who are diligent in main- 
taining high quality co-operative programs will 
therefore insist that good procedures for select- 
ing and managing work stations are followed 
as faithfully as are the procedures for obtaining 
and administering the laboratory facilities used 
at the school building. 


Successful Since the passage of the 
vocational Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
training many secondary schools have 


introduced vocational train- 
ing into their curriculums. These programs 
have given meaning to schooling for thou- 
sands of students who otherwise would have 
been unstimulated by the intent of educa- 
tion and many of whom would have dropped 
from school short of graduation. 

Times have changed the specific require- 
ments of training for particular vocations 
since the initial start given by the 1917 
Smith-Hughes Act and even the more recent 
George-Barden Act of 1946. The problem 
of the superintendent and the principal is 
to determine how up to date is his voca- 
tional program. Another recent Office of 
Education publication, Public Vocational 
Education Programs (Pamphlet No. 117, 
1956. $0.15), offers assistance to these gen- 
eralists as well as to the specialists in the 
field of vocational education. Under the 
caption “How To Recognize Vocational 
Instruction,” the pamphlet offers the 
following: 


The title of a course alone is not a reliable 
guide for distinguishing vocational instruction 
from nonvocational. Instruction is vocational 
if it meets all of the following criteria: 

1. It provides training to develop the 
abilities, skills, understandings, and attitudes 
needed by a worker in his occupation. 

2. It is of greater value to a worker in his 
occupation than to a person not in the occu- 
pation. 

3. It is of value to all workers in the same 
occupation on the level for which the training 
is given. 
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across fhe years, increasingly difficult for 
youth. “E 
A cat 
entitl 
gra 
$0.15 
istrat plo 
offi 
selors 
cer’ 
in i 
exper cha 
part-{ for 
tional fraining especially designed for the 
distrib§tive occupations but which are of 
value ) many other vocational fields. 
progref) should continuously seek improved 
techni fies for the management of work stations. 
The cq 
prograg 
the foi 
1.18 
and bi 
mainthance of work-station standards. 
2. Jee that a written plan of training for 
each tif inee is carefully developed and followed. 9 
want 
tiona 
based Pn, and has a direct relationship to, the bs 
work-ation activities and career objective of = re 
each tfainee. 
5. Blake a year-round effort to locate and - a 
W 
relat¢ 
key f—ictor and a distinguishing characteristic 
of di#fributive education for in-school youth. 
This —s in contrast to certain work-study 


In addition, this bulletin provides the 
“Essentials for Successful Vocational Edu- 
cation Programs’”’: 


To be successful, a vocational education pro- 
gram must be characterized by the following: 

1, The program is directly related to local em- 
ployment opportunities, determined by school 
officials in co-operation with occupationally con- 
cerned and competent individuals and groups. 

2. The content of courses is confirmed or 
changed by periodic analyses of the occupations 
for which the training is being given. 

3. The courses for a specific occupation are 
set up and maintained with the advice and co- 
operation of the various occupational groups 
concerned. 

4. The facilities and equipment used in 
instruction are comparable to those found in 
the particular occupation. 

5. The conditions under which instruction 
is given duplicate as nearly as possible desirable 
conditions in the occupation itself and at the 
same time provide effective learning situations. 

6. The length of teaching periods and the 
total hours of instruction are determined by the 
requirements of the occupation and the needs 
of the students. 

7. Training in a particular occupation is 
carried to the point of developing marketable 
skills, abilities, understandings, attitudes, work 
habits, and appreciations sufficient to enable 
the trainee to get and hold a job in that 
occupation. 

8. Day and evening classes are scheduled at 
hours and during seasons convenient to en- 
rollees. 

9. Instruction is offered only to persons who 
want, need, and can profit from it occupa- 
tionally. 

10. The teachers are competent in the occu- 
pation for which they are giving instruction 
and possess adequate professional qualifications 
for teaching. 

11. Vocational guidance, including effective 
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follow-up of all students who finish or drop 
out of a course, is an integral and continuing 
part of the program. 

12. Continuous research is an integral part 
of the program. 


Planning 
for college 


Though many _secondary- 
school students are assisted 
in making the transition from 
school to work, an increasingly large per- 
centage of high-school graduates go to col- 
lege. The college-preparatory course pre- 
pares the college-going student academically 
but, of itself, leaves much undone which 
could make the transition from secondary 
to higher education as effective as it might 
be. It is an increasingly difficult business 
to get from high school into college. 

Help has come to counselors and high- 
school Seniors alike in the publication, How 
To Plan for College by John W. McReynolds 
(New York 20: Simon & Schuster, 1956. 
$1.95 paper. $3.95 cloth). The publishers 
correctly state that this is a “‘complete guide 
to the mysteries of college entrance, college 
courses and college life. An informal read- 
able approach to college problems: how to 
find the college that offers what you want, 
how to tell if you can afford it, how to get 
in, the complications of military service, 
what to do about fraternities, extra- 
curricular activities, clothes, manners, and 
hundreds of other problems of college life.” 

This book is, in part, an exercise in 
actually going through college catalogues 
to find out exactly what is offered, how to 
be admitted, costs, etc. It presents the kinds 
of information, insights, and suggestions that 
are of genuine usefulness to students, coun- 
selors, and parents. 


RoBERT C. WOELLNER 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A MEASURE OF ORIENTATION TOWARD 


CORE AND SUBJECT CURRICULUM THEORIES 


1 DAVID M. JACKSON 
4 North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Illinois 


) 


cognection with a study of teachers’ 
I and?’administrators’ perceptions of core 
programs at the junior high school level, 
it was pecessary to develop some means of 
measurng an individual’s orientation to- 
ward gne or the other of opposing cur- 
riculun} theories: the theory upon which 
core programs are based or the theory basic 
to a curriculum organized as separate sub- 
jects. To meet the requirements of the 
study, the instrument designed for this 
purpose! had to be administered in ap- 
proxin{ately thirty minutes, and scoring and 
analysis could not involve lengthy com- 
putatigns. 

The technique employed in developing 
the instrument is based upon Professor 
Stephenson’s Q-methodology (4), but the 
methodology was adapted in this study for 
brevity and ease of administration and 
analysis. 


EDUCATIONAL ISSUES UNDERLYING THE 
DESIGN OF THE INSTRUMENT 


In sliscussing various philosophies of edu- 
cation as they relate to the educative proc- 
ess, Brubacher has listed a number of basic 
problems of curriculum and method (1:245- 
46). Among these are: 

1. Wat is the nature of educational aims and 
objectives? How shall the nature of the cur- 
ricylum be conceived? 

2. Holw shall the values inherent in aims and 
curficulums be utilized in motivating learn- 
ing 

3. mt shall the curriculum be organized? 


1 TNe study for which this instrument was devel- 
oped it being conducted under the auspices of the 
cam Administration Center, Cooperative Pro- 


h Educational Administration, at the Uni- 
of Chicago. 
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In addition to problems relating to the 
curriculum itself, a large and important 
problem area may be distinguished, having 
to do with interpersonal relations of teachers 
and administrators as they are involved in 
these curriculum problems. Among the prob- 
lems in this area are: 


4, What type of leadership is of most value in 
the improvement of instruction? To what 
extent do teachers and administrators share 
responsibility for curriculum development? 

5. To what extent should administrators permit 
and encourage experimentation with content 
and methods of instruction? 


Two broad and fairly cohesive points of 
view toward the problems outlined above 
may be seen in current attitudes and opin- 
ions. These points of view differ widely, and 
each is held by a sufficiently large number 
of educators to provide considerable conflict, 
especially when adherents of each of the 
points of view are found on the same 
schoo! staff. 

According to the first of these major 
points of view, which will be called Theory 
A, educational aims are relatively fixed, 
being determined by definite, unchanging 
ideals. Thus the curriculum which imple- 
ments these aims tends to be quite stable. 
The curriculum is thought of in terms of 
subject matter to be learned, and what its 
proponents regard as essentials are heavily 
emphasized. The learning of these essentials 
is regarded as having disciplinary value for 
the learner. 

Operational characteristics of this cur- 
riculum include (1) the organization of the 
curriculum as separate subjects, each of 
which is logically organized; (2) major em- 
phasis upon academic standards and aca- 
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demic objectives, particularly knowledge 
and skills; and (3) dependence upon author- 
ity, as in the person of the teacher or as 
in the textbook. 

The second major point of view, which 
will be referred to as Theory B, is based 
upon a metaphysical conception of the world 
as composed of both the contingent and 
the recurrent. Educational aims are seen 
as tentative rather than as final. The aims 
and the curriculum are continually being 
reconstructed in the light of experience. 
Intellectual discipline, according to those 
who favor Theory B, arises from the interest 
which the learner has in the tasks at hand. 

This curriculum is regarded as consisting 
of pupils’ experiences, and among its opera- 
tional characteristics are (1) organization 
of the curriculum in terms of problems; 
(2) emphasis upon problem-solving meth- 
ods; (3) inclusion of a relatively broad range 
of objectives, including social, physical, and 
emotional, as well as intellectual, objectives; 
and (4) experimentation with content and 
methods. 

Two differing points of view toward ad- 
ministrative leadership related to the cur- 
riculum may also be distinguished. One, 
which is similar to Theory A although not 
identical with it, depicts the administrator 
as an authority figure, exhibiting such char- 
acteristics as firmness and decisiveness. Ac- 
cording to this point of view, the tasks of 
teachers and administrators tend to be 
separate, with administrators making the 
basic plans and decisions, and teachers fol- 
lowing the directions of administrators in 
carrying out the plans. 

A second point of view, related to Theory 
B, emphasizes situational factors in leader- 
ship. Leadership is seen as a function ex- 
ercised by various members of the group 
rather than as a prerogative of the adminis- 
trator alone. Proponents of this point of 
view see many opportunities for teachers 
and administrators to share responsibilities 
in curriculum matters. 


DESIGN OF THE INSTRUMENT 


Basic to the technique employed in de- 
veloping the instrument for measuring ori- 
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entation toward the curriculum is a balanced 
block design, which permits the use of more 
than one dichotomy of differentiation like 
Theory A versus Theory B. Each such dif- 
ferentiation makes up one level of the de- 
sign, as shown in Figure 1. 

Theory A versus Theory B was used on 
the first level in formulating the design for 
this instrument, and a second level was 
introduced to measure another aspect of an 
individual’s orientation toward one or the 
other of these theories. The second level 
consists of Attitudes C and D. 

Altitude C is seen as an essentially rea- 
sonable, rational approach to views about 
curriculum problems. This attitude is char- 
acterized by concern for evidence to support 
a specific point of view and by the absence 


Level 1. Theories A | B 


Level 2. Attitudes © | D 


Areas of Content E F G 


Fic. 1.—Balanced block design of instrument 
designed to measure orientation toward core and 
subject curriculum theories. 


of emotion or personal identification with 
elements of a problem. 

Attitude D may be described as an emo- 
tional or nonrational approach to curriculum 
problems. Statements of this attitude are 
made from a personal point of view in the 
first or second person, or they tend to show 
much less concern for evidence or careful 
logic than statements of Attitude C. 

Three problem areas chosen to provide 
content for the instrument are those suggest- 
ed by the questions listed earlier. They are: 


Area E.—The nature of the curriculum (broad 
versus narrow objectives, intellectual 
discipline, definition of curriculum) 

Area F.—Organization of the curriculum (ad- 
vantages and criticisms of the subject 
organization and of the core organi- 
zation) 

Area G.—Administrator-teacher relations (con- 
ception of leadership, extent of shared 
responsibility, freedom to experiment) 
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DEVELOKING ITEMS TO FIT THE DESIGN 


Twelve gombinations of a theory, an at- 
titude, andjan area of content are possible: 


ADE BDE 
ACF} ADF BDF 
ACG, ADG BCG BDG 


The synpol ACE stands for Theory A, 
Attitude and Area E. Items for the 
instrument jwere developed by a sequence 
of steps asfshown by the numbered state- 
ments whic follow. 

1. In Ana E, the nature of the cur- 
riculum, a {specific problem was selected: 
Should the curriculum encompass a broad 
or a of objectives? 


2. Staterfents were written to fit each 
of the desighh possibilities in Area E, as in 
Example 1.f{Examples in each of the other 
areas are alfo given. 


1. NATURE OF CURRICULUM 


ACE. The jb of the school is to teach basic 
academic skills. 

ADE. You cfnnot regard a school as successful 
unlessfits pupils are reaching the gener- 
ally adcepted standards in reading, writ- 
ing, selling, grammar, arithmetic, his- 
tory, 4nd similar subjects. 

BCE. The s¢hool must be concerned with the 
total growth of the individual, and at- 
tentiok must be given to intellectual, 
social, physical, and emotional aspects of 
growth. 

BDE. You cpanot regard a school as successful 
unless' it is meeting the needs of the 
whole ghild. 


2. ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CURRICULUM 


ACF. The lqgical arrangement of the subject 
miedo facilitates the placing of a 
specifiy: skill or body of knowledge in a 
definitp grade and subject so that it is 
not likely to be omitted. 

ADF. Adherfnce to the subject curriculum will 
preserye standards of academic achieve- 
ment gnd prepare students for successful 
work ‘4 higher institutions. 

BCF. A majpr advantage of the core curricu- 
lum isthe provision which can be made 
for mé#aningful organization of subject 
mattey,. 

BDF. Introdpiction of a core or common-learn- 
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ings program enables the school to meet 
students’ needs and interests, thus reduc- 
ing drop-outs, discipline problems, and 
student failures. 


EXAMPLE 3, ADMINISTRATOR-TEACHER 
RELATIONS 

ACG. The functions of teachers and adminis- 
trators are so separate basically that ad- 
ministrators should organize and plan 
the curriculum and direct the work of 
the teachers as they carry out the plans. 

ADG. The administrators should plan the 
schedule and make the major decisions 
about the curriculum—that’s what 
they’re paid for! 

BCG. There are many curriculum problems 
connected with operating a school which 
can best be solved by co-operative group 
work involving teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

BDG. I expect to have a voice in planning and 
decision-making in curriculum matters, 
because democracy demands that teach- 
ers should share in every decision the 
results of which affect them. 


3. The twelve statements developed in 
this way were arranged on a page in random 
order. Thus the three examples presented 
above are equivalent to one page of the 
instrument. 

4. The process of developing statements 
was repeated twice, beginning in each case 
with a specific problem in a subject-matter 
area. Thus the total instrument consisted 
of three replications, or thirty-six items 
in all. 

5. The respondent was asked in the di- 
rections on each page to check the four 
statements which he liked most and the 
four which he liked least. Verbal instruc- 
tions were given in which the respondents 
were asked to think of what they would 
regard as the most ideal situation they could 
imagine with reference to curriculum and 
administrator-teacher relations and to check 
their “likes” in terms of closeness to this 
ideal and their ‘‘dislikes” in terms of distance 
from the ideal. 


SCORING AND ANALYSIS 


The process of scoring the instruments 
and analyzing the scores involved the num- 
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bered steps which follow. Steps 2, 3, and 
4 relate to scores on the total instrument; 
Steps 5, 6, and 7 relate to scores on one-half 
of the items. 

1. “Likes” were assigned a score value 
of three points; “dislikes,” one point; and 
those not checked, two points. 

2. Scores were totaled on A items, B 
items, C items, and D items. 

3. Differences in sums between A and 
B and between C and D were tested for 
significance through analysis of variance, 
using the formulas presented by Guilford 
(3:255-56). 

4. Analysis permits these conclusions 
concerning an individual’s scores: (a) His 
preference for Theory A is significantly 
greater than his preference for Theory B, 
or no significant difference exists between 
his preferences for these two theories, or his 
preference for Theory B is significantly 
greater than his preference for Theory A. 
(6) The number of his choices of Attitude 
C is significantly greater than the number 
of his choices of Attitude D, or no signifi- 
cant difference exists between his choices 
of the two attitudes, or he gave a signifi- 
cantly larger number of choices to Attitude 
D than to Attitude C. 

5. Scores were totaled on AC, AD, BC, 
BD items. 

6. Differences in sums between AC and 
AD, AC and BC, BC and BD, AD and 
BD were tested for significance through 
further steps in analysis of variance. 

7. Step 6 permits conclusions as to the 
significance of preferences for Theory A 
versus Theory B on C items only, for 
Theory A versus Theory B on D items only, 
for Attitude C versus Attitude D on A 
items only, and for Attitude C versus At- 
titude D on B items only. The inclusion 
of this step makes possible significant results 
in a number of cases in addition to those 
in which Step 4 reveals significant results. 


RESULTS 


The instrument was administered to 
ninety-seven staff members, including both 
teachers and administrators, in four junior 
high schools in which some form of core 
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curriculum had been introduced within the 
preceding four years. The core program was 
in operation in these schools at the time of 
the administration. Two of the schools were 
identified, on the basis of a priori evidence, 
as schools in which the core program had 
been introduced as a result of administrative 
decision, with teachers participating very 
little or not at all in the process of decision- 
making. The other two schools were identi- 
fied as schools in which there was a pattern 
of group commitment on the part of the 
staff members to experiment with core 
programs. 

Results of the instrument for these 
ninety-seven cases are summarized in Table 
1. Schools I and II are the schools with the 
pattern of administrative decision, and 
Schools IIT and IV are those with the group 
pattern. On the A versus B differentiation, 
in only two cases (both in School I) was 
Theory A favored significantly over Theory 
B. In Schools I and II, the preference for 
Theory B was significantly greater than 
that for Theory A in 37 per cent of the 
cases, while in Schools III and IV the per 
cent of cases in which Theory B was sig- 
nificantly favored over Theory A was 70. 
Fewer significant results were attained on 
the C versus D differentiation. The pref- 
erence for Attitude C was significantly 
greater than that for Atittude D in twenty- 
eight of the ninety-seven cases (29 per cent), 
and in no case was Attitude D significantly 
favored over Attitude C. 

Results summarized in Table 1 are based 
on all thirty-six items. As mentioned in 
Steps 6 and 7 in the section on scoring and 
analysis, part scores may also be analyzed. 
It was found that, with reference to either 
C or D items only, there were three cases 
in addition to the forty-eight shown in 
Table 1 in which Theory B was significantly 
favored over Theory A. With reference to 
either A or B items only, there were thirteen 
additional cases in which the number of 
respondents favoring Attitude C was sig- 
nificantly greater than the number favoring 
Attitude D. 

In the study in which this instrument was 
used, the data on the general orientation 
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of faculty mefibers toward Theory A or 
Theory B wer§ correlated with measures of 
their perceptiffis of the core programs in 
their schools. While the study is still in 
progress, pre’Mninary results seem to in- 
dicate that thifre is a positive relation be- 
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the instrument as valid expressions of 
Theories A and B and Attitudes C and 
D. In addition to using authorities, such 
as Brubacher’s statement of opposing phi- 
losophies (1: 245-306) and the selection of 
items by the judge, it would be possible 


TABLE 1 


RELATIVM PREFERENCES FOR CURRICULUM THEORIES A AND B AND FOR CURRICULUM 
ATTITUDES C AND D INDICATED BY 97 TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATORS IN FOUR SCHOOLS 


ScHoot I* Scuoot II* Scoot IIIt Scoot IVt ToTaL 
33 RESPONDENTS | 27 RESPONDENTS | 24 RESPONDENTS | 13 RESPONDENTS | 97 RESPONDENTS 
Number Number Number Number Number 
Num- | Signifi- | Num- | Signifi- | Num- | Signifi- | Num- | Signifi- | Num- | Signifi- 
ber cant ber cant ber cant ber cant ber cant 
at .05 at .05 at .05 at .05 at .05 
“Theory woring 
ver The- 
iving 
equal rating# to The- 
Respondents favoring 
Theory B fover The- 
a Se 19 13 19 9 24 17 12 9 74 48 
Attitudes: 
Respondents favoring 
Attitude Clover Atti- 
A See 24 3 25 11 23 11 11 3 83 28 
Respondentss giving 
equal to Atti- 
Respondents! favoring 
Attitude BR over Atti- 


* In Schools I and II the core curriculum had been introduced as a result of administrative decision. 
t In Schvols III and IV there was a pattern of group commitment to experiment with core programs. 


tween orientation toward Theory B and a 
favorable reaction to a core program. 

An important aspect of validity of this 
instrument is related to the question: Do 
the statements used as items possess in- 
tegrity as statements of the philosophy 
(Theory A or Theory B) which they repre- 
sent? The statements which were used were 
selected from a larger group submitted by 
the writer to a competent judge. The judge, 
a scholar in the fields of philosophy and 
linguistics, selected the statements used in 


to use a jury of competent persons to check 
the classifications of the items and their 
integrity as examples of the design. 

While it is believed that the items of 
the instrument do fit the design, validity 
in the sense of correlation with an external 
criterion is not claimed for this instrument. 

Some estimation of the reliability of this 
instrument may be made through comparing 
the results obtained from each page (replica- 
tion) with the results on the other pages. 
Homogeneity of variance of each of the 
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replications was indicated through the use 
of a modification of Bartlett’s test.2 Then 
mean score differences between replications 
were computed in categories of AC, BC, 
AD, and BD items, and by replications 1 
and 2, 2 and 3, and 1 and 3. The mean 
differences between replications ranged from 
0.907 to 1.474 score points, with a grand 
mean of 1.150. This mean difference is 
equivalent to a situation in which, for ex- 
ample, ACE and ACF scores were the same 
and ACG scores varied by a little more 
than the difference between a “like” and 
an “indifferent” response. 

A theoretical model consisting of ninety- 
seven scores on the items of one page and 
ninety-seven scores on the items of another, 
using random scores, was constructed, and 
the mean difference computed. This mean 
of the random differences was 2.412 score 
points. It represents a situation in which 
only random factors could cause agreement 
between scores. The mean of the random 
differences and the mean of the actual dif- 
ferences were compared by a ¢ test of the 
significance of the differences between two 
means. In each of the twelve cases (four 
categories times three replications), the dif- 
ference was significant beyond the .01 level. 
The agreement between replications was 
thus considerably greater than could be 
expected by chance. This agreement be- 
tween replications was taken as an indica- 
tion of reliability of the instrument. 


COMMENTS 


In comparing this type of instrument to 
the methodology of the Q-sort, upon which 
it is based, important disadvantages as well 
as some practical advantages should be 
noted. 

Among its advantages are the short time 
required to administer the instrument and 
the comparative ease with which scores can 
be analyzed. Most of the ninety-seven 
respondents took about twenty minutes to 

2 Bartlett’s test of homogeneity of variance, using 
replications as groups and numbers of items as n’s, 


was performed on a random sample of nine cases 
(2:195-97). 
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mark the instrument, with some individuals 
doing it in as little as ten minutes and a 
few others taking considerably longer than 
a half-hour. In each of the four schools the 
reaction of virtually all the staff members 
to the instrument seemed to be very favor- 
able, with many expressions of interest in 
it. Scoring of the instruments can be done 
quickly, and the analysis of scores, through 
analysis of variance, does not require a 
great deal of computation. Also, this sim- 
plified type of instrument can be used with 
larger groups than can a Q-sort, which 
involves correlations of persons with each 
other, so that the numbers of correlations 
become very large when groups include 
more than twelve to fifteen respondents. 

This adaptation of Q-technique does, 
however, sacrifice some of the Q-technique’s 
principal advantages. The necessity of re- 
producing the design in a series of short 
statements on a single page makes it neces- 
sary to keep the design very simple, using 
only one, two, or possibly three levels. Also, 
the arrangement of items on a page and the 
instructions are such that all items in the 
whole instrument cannot interact freely 
with one another. 

Instruments developed according to this 
adaptation of Q-methodology would seem 
to have a wide variety of possible uses in 
such areas of study as comparisons of role 
expectations, perceptions, and satisfactions, 
studies of individuals’ value systems, or 
other kinds of investigations in which at- 
titude or opinion data are useful. 
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IS TEACHING A PROFESSION? 


GAIL M. INLOW 
Northwestern University 


RENTS and other citizens who write 
Prrtictes and books about teaching, and 
teachers who have made a career of working 
with children, rather glibly categorize teach- 
ing as a profession. Is teaching a profession? 

Saying that teachers are professional does 
not make them professional. Pointing to the 
existence of hundreds of so-called “profes- 
sional” organizations for teachers and ad- 
ministrators likewise begs the issue. In 
effect, people banded together for a common 
cause become professional only when they 
are able to formulate standards which meet 
the test of a profession, establish acceptable 
criteria for membership in the group, hold 
the line against those who fail to meet the 
criteria, and provide ways and means of 
keeping members at a reasonable level of 
professional performance once they have 
been accepted. Three facets of the topic 
will be discussed: (1) What are the minimum 
essentials of a profession? (2) What are the 
vulnerable points of teaching? (3) What 
are some next steps? 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF A PROFESSION 


As is generally known, society has not 
agreed on the minimum essentials of a “pro- 
fession.”” The term applies, without question, 
to medicine, to theology, and to law because 
they have the approval of tradition. Society 
tends to jnclude in the professional ranks 
engineers,| architects, actors, teachers, and 
journalist}, just to name a few. If the occu- 
pation is jstrictly commercial, mechanical, 
clerical, of agricultural, it is not considered 
professionpl. However, the exact guidelines 
are not easy to find, and, once found, they 
are subjegt to debate. The writer is com- 
forted by the fact that a universally accepted 
definition fof a “profession” does not exist, 
because hf can then proceed with greater 
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assurance to announce his own views with- 
out undue fear of contradiction. 

Briefly, it is his opinion that a profession 
must be dedicated to the function of service. 
If mankind is to be served well, the member 
of a profession must be grounded in the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the 
sciences, must be oriented to the present 
as well as the past. Superimposed on a base 
of broad general education, but not in lieu 
thereof, must be a specialized approach to 
the profession itself. The period of spe- 
cialization should blend theory with prac- 
tice, neither dominating the other. Normally 
the period of specialized education should 
culminate with an apprenticeship type of 
experience, which will bridge the gap be- 
tween theory and accepted status. A neces- 
sary ingredient of the formula for developing 
a profession is that many may feel the 
calling to, but not all will be chosen by, 
a profession. Not included in the formula 
is the tendency to exclude individuals from 
a profession merely to make it an elite and 
to keep salaries high. In fact, such a practice 
should be ruled out on the grounds that 
it is not consonant with the service objec- 
tive. The only barriers should be personal 
and professional inadequacy and limited 
facilities. 

Assuming that a professional group ac- 
cepts the function of service, screens its 
applicants well, places no artificial barriers 
in their way, and helps young aspirants 
to become grounded in general, as well as 
specialized, education, a next step is to 
discover whether the total group, acting in 
an organized way, can maintain standards 
and control itself. Granted, it must, and 
should wish to, live within the framework 
of law and accepted convention. Within 
this framework, can it formulate a sound 
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procedural method of operating whereby it 
can maintain standards and resist improper 
pressures which might be placed on it from 
time to time by unenlightened, even if well- 
intentioned, pressure groups? If the answer 
to this question is in the affirmative and 
the other aforementioned standards have 
been met, the writer arbitrarily adopts the 
point of view that the criteria for a profes- 
sion have been satisfied. Whether salaries 
are fixed or flexible is not considered impor- 
tant. Whether the period of collegiate train- 
ing is five years or ten is not a determinant. 
The sine qua non is found in service; sound 
screening, including the removal of artificial 
barriers to entrance; a grounding in general, 
as well as specialized, education; and the 
establishment by the profession, in an ac- 
cepted societal framework, of controls over 
policy and standards which are strong 
enough to resist unethical and biased pres- 
sures from selfish and uninformed minority 
groups both from within and from without. 


POINTS OF VULNERABILITY OF TEACHING 
AS A PROFESSION 


How well do teachers and administrators, 
in setting up controls over policy and stand- 
ards, meet the criterion of identifying the 
practices which make them vulnerable to 
attack by those who do not consider teach- 
ing a profession? 

Perhaps the greatest vulnerability of 
teachers stems from their almost pathetic 
desire for society to recognize them as 
members of a profession. They both beseech 
others to recognize them and become bellig- 
erent when they fail to receive recognition. 
The reasons for this almost adolescent de- 
fensiveness is difficult to ascertain and will 
not be discussed in this paper. Suffice it to 
say that a member of a profession should 
keep his head high. When downcast, the 
true professional draws on that inner reserve 
which is ever fed by the knowledge that he 
is a servant of humanity and a competent 
person in his own right. 

The writer believes that teaching is re- 
spected by society, but not in the same 
degree by teachers themselves. This point 
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of view is in part subscribed to by Elmo 
Roper in an article in Life,’ wherein he uses 
his research findings to defend the view that 
teachers rank high in the esteem of others, 
in fact, higher than does a member of the 
clergy. If Roper’s interpretation can be ex- 
panded to include more than the clergy, the 
greatest enemy to professionalism is the 
teacher himself, because his associates seem 
to place a higher value on him than he does 
on himself or on his colleagues. 

If a lack of self-worth makes those of 
us who are teachers feel subservient to, and 
in need of recognition by, others, it also 
seems to propel us into a merry-go-round 
of feverish activity, measured in quantita- 
tive, not in qualitative, terms, as a means 
of achieving professional recognition. Ad- 
ministrators, textbooks, and educators of 
teachers say to the teacher in effect: “You 
must know all, or nearly all, there is to 
know in general education, a number of 
teaching fields, child development, home- 
school-community relations, guidance, ad- 
ministration, public speaking, group dy- 
namics, hygiene and health, method, history 
of education, philosophy of education, psy- 
chology, sociology, and almost countless 
other areas of knowledge.” Why this quan- 
titative approach to professionalism? The 
true professional must draw the line when 
he is expected to do more than he can do. A 
chronically overworked, tired teacher can 
scarcely be outfitted in professional gar- 
ments. The proverbial sackcloth and ashes 
would be more appropriate. 

Activity in educational organizations is 
another area which is often measured in 
quantitative, rather than qualitative, terms. 
Some teachers are virtually coerced into 
joining, and becoming active in, the local, 
state, and national education associations; 
in the learned society of their secondary- 
school teaching field or a counterpart for 
elementary-school teachers; and in certain 
less specialized organizations. The writer 
supports all these organizations and knows, 
from experience, that they serve a real need. 
He believes, however, that a true profes- 


1Elmo Roper, “What U.S. Thinks about Its 
Schools,”? Life, XXIX (October 16, 1950), 11-18, 
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. The point is that members 
cannot lay claims to pro- 
moment and act like de- 
feated individuals the next. Professionals 
should be made of sterner stuff. 

A weakness in the armor of teacher pro- 
fessionalism evén more alarming than those 
already mentioned, and the one most dif- 
ficult to eliminate because of tradition and 
legal precedent, is that which stems from 
the local community control of the school 
system and staff members. It is conceded 
that public education must answer to the 
people of the ‘land. But it also must be 
conceded that, if teachers are to be members 
of a profession’, not a trade, they cannot 
be expected to conform to every wind of 
doctrine and opinion which is blown their 
way by a local community. A superintendent 
known to the writer was recently dismissed 
almost overnight by a board of education, 
the majority opinion of which changed as 
a result of a local election. The new in- 
cumbents announced an economy program 
based on large classes; few, if any, special- 
ized personnel; and a vast reduction in 
budget. The superintendent had been a 
faithful servant of the community for ten 
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years; yet pre-emptorily he was forced out, 
and only general reasons were given for his 
dismissal. 

Unfortunate is the superintendent in 
such a case, but even more unfortunate are 
the professional people who are left behind. 
Will their lot be to do as they are ordered 
by an inexperienced board, regardless of 
professional principle? If so, the teachers 
should admit defeat and face the fact that 
they may no longer be professionals. If 
willing to stand for principle, they will draw 
the line and say to the administration, ‘“‘Be- 
yond this point you shall not go.” 

The principle at stake is whether teachers 
can establish, and bring into operation, 
reasonable controls over themselves and 
resist improper pressures even from a local 
board of education. If they succeed, they 
are professionals. If they fail, they must 
face the fact that they have not yet 
“arrived.” This statement is made with 
some trepidation, but the writer feels that 
it must be made. 


STEPS IN MAKING TEACHING A PROFESSION 


Let us think together about some next 
steps. Basic to every other step that must 
be taken to assure high standards in teaching 
is holding the line against cheap certifica- 
tion. Should we continue to allow poorly 
educated individuals, with a year or two of 
technical training but little or no general 
education, to teach in our schools? If we 
condone such policies, we shake to the very 
foundation stone the present and future 
status of teaching. We rush to put out the 
smaller academic fires that burn here and 
there from one generation to the next, with- 
out seeing the consuming blaze which is 
eating at the vitals of the profession itself 
as a result of our failure to look at the 
total problem. Undoubtedly, nationwide 
gains have been made during the past two 
decades in stiffening the requirements for 
entrance to teaching, but the more impor- 
tant issue is whether we shall be able to 
hold on to those gains and increase them 
in the coming years. True, though somewhat 
trite, is the statement that, wherever stand- 
ards have been increased, up to a certain 
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point, applicants for membership to a pro- 
fession have been better people, salaries 
have improved, and greater respect has been 
rendered the profession itself. Yet certifying 
agencies continue to grant teaching certif- 
icates to young people without degrees, to 
others with degrees who have not had an 
acceptable experience in student teaching, 
and to still others whose personalities are 
not suited for the job at hand. The day 
has to come when individuals are accepted 
for employment as teachers only after they 
have received a Bachelor’s degree; engaged 
in a well-supervised, full-time, student- 
teaching experience of acceptable length; 
have a broad background of general edu- 
cation, along with adequate professional 
education; and possess personal compe- 
tencies which will make them stand out in 
a community as competent and well- 
adjusted persons—leaders in their own right. 

A second important “next step” is for 
teaching to resolve the basic conflict that 
is permitted to exist between many com- 
munities and their schools. Granted that 
education is legally a state function and, 
in practice, essentially a local one. Granted 
further that boards of education are agencies 
of the state and serve, in effect, as boards 
of directors of a legal corporation. Against 
this legal and organizational background is 
the existence of a profession that must be 
respected and treated accordingly. Spe- 
cifically it is recommended that enlight- 
ened laymen, teachers, administrators, and 
educators of teachers get together, locally, 
state wide, and nationally, to determine 
broad guidelines within which a community 
and the one million teachers of the land 
can operate. 

In the opinion of the writer, the time 
is at hand for the teaching profession to 
think through, and announce to the nation, 
the minimum hard core of ideas and prin- 
ciples which are sacred to it and which are 
off limits to those who would interfere. 
For instance, it must insist on the open 
mind, the right of students and pupils to 
face the problems that plague society, the 
right of teachers to decide teaching method, 
the stake of education in protecting the 
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basic freedoms against all comers. Once such 
an understanding is reached on these and 
other important minimum essentials, educa- 
tion must act collectively, if necessary, to 
prevent abuses. If a superintendent or a 
teacher is dismissed by a community which 
forbids a many-sided look at a controversial 
issue which is in open debate in newspapers 
and periodicals, the impact of such a dis- 
missal must be felt, not by the individual 
alone, but by the entire profession. At such 
a point an agency should take action, per- 
haps the National Education Association 
and a layman’s organization working to- 
gether, or a comparable agency, which will 
investigate the facts and announce its 
findings. If an administrator who is under 
fire is given a clean bill of health, enough 
pressure must be exerted on the community 
to rectify the wrong that was committed. 
Without this type of protection, a so-called 
“profession” becomes a pawn to the op- 
portunism of a community and loses its 
status as a profession. Teaching can no 
longer afford to “knuckle under” every time 
a local community goes on a crusade against 
windmills and bogeymen. It must stand up 
to be counted and look to principle for 
guidance and strength. 

Finally, and in emphasis of a concept 
already touched on, let us as teachers grow 
beyond the stage where we lose sight of our 
service function in the struggle for shorter 
hours, higher salaries, and better standing 
in the community. All are important, and 
all can be achieved if we keep standards at 
a professional level, select for the profession 
only the persons who are qualified to enter, 
and establish controls from within the ranks 
that will enable us, as professionals, to co- 
operate with people of good will everywhere. 
Such an organization will make short shrift 
of the maladjusted teacher or the poorly 
prepared administrator. 

Once more the question is asked: Is 
teaching a profession? The writer feels com- 
pelled to answer in the negative. Teaching 
is moving in the direction of professionalism, 
but it has not gone the whole way. It still 
must formulate standards, screen its appli- 
cants, and control itself effectively. 
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ADAPTING HOME-ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION TO THE 
‘SOCIAL-CLASS STATUS OF STUDENTS 


MARY LEE HURT 


OCIOLOGISTS have, in recent years, ad- 
S vanced the theory that American so- 
ciety has become fncreasingly stratified into 
various subcultujal groups, each with its 
own distinguishipg characteristics. These 
groups have begn designated as social 
classes. Individugls and families in these 
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home-economics teacher 
whose main pury}fse in teaching is to help 
students live moe satisfying personal lives 
and to make wojth-while contributions to 
their homes and families. Allison Davis (1) 
added to this corfrern when he further chal- 
lenged educatorsfwith the finding that 95 
per cent of all tedchers are from the middle 
class, while the [majority of the students 
come from low¢r economic and cultural 
groups. 

Such questiongas the following are raised 
by home-econongcs teachers as they take 
cognizance of thefe findings: Are there wide 
differences in thefways in which the families 
of different studefts enrolled in their classes 
live? How close, #r far apart, are the values 
and practices in Jhe homes of students and 
those values andjpractices taught in home- 
economics class¢s? How much does the 
teacher really knpw about how the families 
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of her students live? How different are their 
ways of living from those of the teacher? 
Is there a relation between how well the 
teacher can adapt her teaching to differences 
in the family living patterns of her students 
and the amount of carry-over of learning 
into their homes and lives? Are students 
more likely to be interested in home- 
economics classes if the values and practices 
taught are similar to those of their own 
homes? Can students observe in their 
teachers values and practices which are 
kindred to those in their own families but 
which will also expand their appreciation 
of the ways other families live? 


RELATING CONTENT OF TEACHING TO 
SOCIAL-CLASS LEVELS 


The desire to try to answer some of 
these questions prompted a study of three 
sections of ninth-grade home economics in 
a medium-sized high school in the Middle 
West. An effort was made to control the 
teaching situation except for the content 
being taught in each of the three sections. 
The content selected was based on what 
seemed to be the values and practices both 
of lower-class families and of middle-class 
families. Warner’s Index of Status Charac- 
teristics (5), supplemented with the Country 
Index of Social Characteristics (4), was used 
to classify the sixty studentes enrolled in 
the three sections of ninth-grade home eco- 
nomics into social-class groupings. The 
American Home Scale (2) was used to vali- 
date the classification of the students. 

By the use of the students’ marks from the 
preceding year, their maturity levels, and 
social-class classifications, the students en- 
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rolled in ninth-grade home economics were 
grouped into three sections. All students in 
these three sections, according to the in- 
dexes, happened to fall in the lower-middle, 
the upper-lower, and the lower-lower social 
classes. There were none in the upper- 
middle or the upper classes. 

Three units of home economics included 
in the school’s ninth-grade curriculum for 
this particular year were selected to be 
taught during the experiment: ‘Helping 
with the Family Meals,” “Fun with My 
Family and Friends at Holiday Time,” and 
“Making My Room or Home More 
Livable.” 

The writer reviewed textbooks commonly 
used in junior high school home-economics 
classes to find descriptions of the practices 
advocated for each of the practices included 
in the three units of home economics. 
These were compared with the descriptions 
of family-living practices from research 
workers’ reports of studies of social-class 
differences. The comparisons indicated that, 
in general, the content included in the home- 
making books was quite middle class in its 
connotation. Interviews with a sampling of 
the mothers of the students in the home- 
economics classes revealed, in general, 
values and practices quite different from 
those advocated in the textbooks. Theirs 
were considered “lower-class values and 
practices.” The study was designed so that 
one section of ninth-grade home economics 
was taught values and practices similar to 
those given in the textbooks in home eco- 
nomics, which were labeled “middle-class 
values and practices.” One section was 
taught the values and practices similar to 
those in the homes of the students in the 
section and were labeled “‘lower-class values 
and practices,” and the third section was 
taught a combination of middle-class and 
lower-class practices. 

The home-economics teacher co-operat- 
ing with this study was very flexible in her 
planning and was able to maintain the con- 
fidence and co-operation of the students 
throughout the study. The writer and the 
teacher worked closely together in develop- 
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ing teaching plans which included the 
values and practices of the different social- 
class levels. 

The experiment was carried out during 
a first semester of a full year’s course in 
ninth-grade home economics. In order to 
help the students become acquainted with 
one another, with the teacher, and with the 
home-economics rooms, a short unit of home 
economics was taught to all the sections at 
the beginning of the year, before the experi- 
ment began, with no special differences be- 
tween the sections. A friendly, permissive 
social climate was established from the first. 
The unit “Helping with the Family Meals” 
extended over a period of eight weeks; the 
unit “Fun with My Family and Friends at 
Holiday Time,” over a period of two weeks; 
and the unit “Making My Room or Home 
More Livable” was three weeks in length. 
A detailed outline of the contents of the 
first two units is presented in Table 1. The 
study of the third unit emphasized the im- 
provement of the girls’ own rooms in the 
section studying middle-class practices, and 
the improvement of the whole house in the 
section studying lower-class practices. 

During the experiment the three groups 
were compared with respect to their attitudes 
toward what they were learning, whether 
they felt they were learning something new, 
their understanding of the content, and 
whether what was being learned was felt 
to be practical for the students’ homes. To 
evaluate the students’ attitudes toward 
what they were learning, whether they felt 
they had learned anything new, and whether 
they felt that what they had learned was 
practical for their homes, a diary sheet was 
filled in by each student on the average of 
once each one and one-half weeks. The 
teacher also kept anecdotal records of her 
observations of the classes. 

In order to validate the information con- 
cerning the practicality of what was being 
taught, the students at the end of the semes- 
ter filled in a check list on ‘How Practical 
Has Been What You Have Been Studying 
in Homemaking Class.”” The check list was 
further supplemented by an interview be- 


TABLE 1 


VAIMJES AND PRACTICES USED AS A BASIS FOR TEACHING HOME 


ONOMICS TO THREE GROUPS OF STUDENTS IN GRADE IX 


Section I 
Middle-Class Pracgices 


Section II 
Lower-Class Practices 


Section III 
Combination Practices 


) AREA OF STUDY: “HELPING WITH THE FAMILY MEALS” 


Meal-planning 
Emphasis on planning well-bal- 
anced meals for the fay which 


are attractive and have variety 
in color, in texture, gnd in fla- 
vor. Changing the ‘meal pat- 


terns and the foods when need- 
ed so as to meet thesqstandards. 


Preparation of breakfgsts which 
the whole family cay sit down 
to and eat together. 


laying 
Planning of meals for syveral days 
and making out a mé@rket order. 


Table-setting 
Emphasis on table-sqtting with 
mats or tabl¢tloth, nap- 
ins, centerpiece, sijver placed 
on both sides of the pflate, plates 
under juice glasses dnd dessert, 
etc. Emphasis on atfractiveness 
and neatness. j 


Table Service 
Emphasis on service id which the 
father or mother seryes the food 
for the family. Tavle cleared 


and dessert served from the 
kitchen. 


Manners 
“Correct”? manners ar 
all times. 


stressed at 


Dishwashing ’ 

Dishes are washed effciently and 
in a sanitary way. A sink with 
hot and cold running water is 
used. 


Emphasis on planning well-bal- 
anced meals for the day within 
the framework of the meal pat- 
terns generally followed by low- 
er-class families, but also pro- 
viding some acquaintance with 
meal patterns containing more 
variety. 

Preparation of breakfasts which 
can be eaten “in shifts.” 


Making a market order from 
which several days meals may 
be planned. 


Emphasis on setting the table 
simply, with plastic or oilcloth 
cover, or no cover; silver per- 
haps all placed on right side of 
—, no extra dishes used. 

mphasis on neatness and con- 
venience. This practice used for 
all meals but one demonstra- 
tion meal when attractiveness 
is emphasized to some extent. 


Food is served in large dishes and 
passed around, each member of 
the family helping himself. Des- 
sert may be on the table in a 
separate dish beside each plate, 
or it might be passed, each per- 
son helping himself. 


Emphasis is placed on conven- 
ience and thoughtfulness and 
consideration for others. 


Dishes are washed efficiently and 
in a sanitary way in a dishpan 
with hot water from a teakettle. 


Emphasis on planning a variety 
of well-balanced meals for the 
day which follow the meal pat- 
terns of different groups of 
people. 


Preparation of breakfasts in a 
variety of ways to fit the needs 
of different families. 


Using different methods of plan- 
ning meals and buying food. 


Table set in different ways to fit 
families with varying amounts 
of time and energy and need 
for beauty at mealtime. 


a on using different types 

of service which would be suit- 
able for families who have vary- 
ing amounts of time and energy 
and to whom the importance of 
“nice” service varies. 


Emphasis is placed on conven- 
ience and thoughtfulness for 
others, but practice is also giv- 
en to manners followed by dif- 
ferent groups, as well as to 
what experts say is “correct.” 


Dishes are washed in different 
ways to fit rong and fa- 
cilities available to different 
families, yet being as efficient 
as possible and sanitary at all 
times. 


AREA OF STUDY: “FUN WITH MY FAMILY AND FRIENDS AT HOLIDAY TIME” 


Holiday Decorations 
Emphasis on making Christmas 
decorations for the home. 


Holiday Food 
Making candy, fancy cookies, 
dainty sandwiches, punch. 


Holiday Entertaining 
Putting on a holiday tea. 


Emphasis on selection and use of 
Christmas decorations from 
the store; observation of those 
made by the other home-eco- 
nomics classes. 


Making candy, cookies, and pop- 


corn balls. 


Putting on a party suitable for 
relatives and friends. 


Emphasis on both making and 
selecting Christmas decorations 
for the home. 


Making different kinds of food for 
holiday entertaining to fit needs 
and likes of different people. 


Putting on a party for relatives 

and friends. al of types 
of entertaining which different 
persons enjoy. 
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tween each student and the writer. An adap- 
tation of this check list, “Parent Opinions 
of What Is Being Taught in Ninth-Grade 
Homemaking Class,” was sent home with 
the students, with a request that the 
mothers check it and offer comments. The 
opinions of the mothers regarding the prac- 
ticality of what was taught were compared 
with the opinions of the students. 
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and the methods of diswashing. There 
seemed to be times each week when most 
of the families of students in this study 
all ate breakfast together as well as times 
when the family had breakfast “‘in shifts.” 
The families were about evenly divided in 
using a kitchen sink and in using a dishpan 
as their method of washing dishes. The 
practices which showed the greatest dif- 


TABLE 2 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS AND MOTHERS EXPRESSING OPINIONS CONCERN- 
ING CONTENT OF THREE HOME-ECONOMICS UNITS 


REPLIES FROM STUDENTS TAUGHT 


From MOTHERS OF 
DavucHtTers TAvcHtT 


UnIT AND OPINION Middle- Lower- Combina- Middle- Lower- Combina- 
Class Class tion Class Class tion 
Practices Practices Practices Practices Practices Practices 
Unit on meal-planning: 
Liked class all the time....... 82 97 97 sik 
Liked class part of time....... 18 3 3 ae 
Learned something new....... 99 99 97 
Learning was practical........ 41 79 34* 41 86 34* 
82t 82t 
Unit on holiday fun: 
Liked class all the time....... 93 91 91 a sat 
Liked class part of time....... 7 9 9 - bop 
Learned something new....... 100 100 100 
Learning was practical........ 33 65 27° 40 93 30* 
55t 84t 
Unit on improving own room or 
entire house: 
Liked class all the time....... 92 32 61 ies 
Liked class part of time....... 8 61 52 oT 
Learned something new....... 100 93 99 
Learning was practical........ 75 26 64* 79 85 73° 
18t 


* Middle-class practices. 
t Lower-class practices. 


Table 2 gives the per cents of the students 
and of their mothers responding to the 
various evaluating measures. 


RESULTS 


Unit on “‘Helping with the Family Meals.” 
—According to the data in Table 2, the 
students and their mothers felt that the 
girls gained more from the teaching of lower- 
class practices than from the teaching of 
middle-class practices in the unit on family 
meals. The practices which showed the least 
differences were those related to the types 
of breakfast that families had in their homes 


ferences between the sections seemed to be 
those related to practices in meal-planning, 
table-setting, table service, manners, and 
food-buying. 

Research has shown that one of the 
distinguishing factors between social-class 
levels is the values placed on the “‘style” 
of the meal and on manners. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that a majority of the 
students and mothers in this study, who 
were all of lower-middle class and lower-class 
status, placed little value on practices re- 
lated to planning attractive, interesting 
meals, “nicely” served and eaten. Rather, 


= 
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having enough to 
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at for the family and 


they seemed to = doy concerned with 


serving the meals,as simply as possible. 


Comments by stu 


these comments fo!! 


nts and mothers added 


OW: 


further interest to - conclusion. Some of 


ON MEAL-PLANNING 


We don’t plan meals 


in any special way; we 


just have what wé have on hand. 


We don’t fuss about! 
the main problem 


ON Fq 


We plan Sunday dit 
store, but for the 


the meals at our house— 
lis to get enough to eat. 
bD-BUYING 


iner before we go to the 
pther meals we plan from 


what we have on 


store, otherwise wy plan the other meals from 


We plan suppers eh of time, then go to the 


food on hand. 


We buy our groceries every day. 


’ 
ON TALE-SETTING 
Place mats are silly y use—we never use them 


at home. 


A plate under my poping means just one more 


dish to wash. 


There are nine childyen in our family and I’m 
the oldest. We a not have time to fuss in 


setting the table 
don’t have room 
dishes either. 


Setting the table wi h 


plates, and desser, 
company or for sj 
have time every ¢ 


ON TA’ 


Once in a while whe 
serve the food on 
not have space on 

On Sundays Dad se} 

The meat might fly 
at the table. It’s e 

It is nice to know ho 


r in washing dishes. We 
pn our table for so many 


napkins, separate salad 
. is all right when we have 
ecial occasions. We do not 
” to be so fussy. 


LE SERVICE 


h we have large groups we 
the plates because we do 
the table for dishes of food. 
~ so we won’t all reach. 
ff the table if you carve it 

ier to do it in the kitchen. 
y to serve foods in different 


ways, but in our 


ily we just put the food 


in large dishes anf pass it around. 


ON 


NNERS 


We don’t use fussy manners at our house—we 
just try to be thofghtful of one another. 

We use manners wh¢n we have company. 

It is good to learn erfpugh table manners so you 
aren’t uneasy wh 


out with people. 
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Unit on “Fun with My Family and 
Friends at Holiday Time.’’—Practically all 
the students in all the sections liked class 
during the study of the unit on holiday 
fun. This may have been because at holiday 
time there is always much excitement and 
natural interest is at a high level. All felt 
that they learned something new during 
this unit. Table 2 shows that there was 
considerable difference, however, between 
the per cents of students and mothers who 
felt that what was learned was practical 
for their homes. 

The findings from the study of this unit 
are similar to those from the study of “‘Help- 
ing with the Family Meals.” Again the 
greater differences seemed to be related to 
manner of behavior and “‘style” of food serv- 
ice. For these students and their families, 
the informal party suitable for relatives and 
friends, with hearty, simply served refresh- 
ments, seemed to be much more enjoyable 
than a more formal tea. Buying of decora- 
tions at holiday time also seemed easier 
than making them, probably because of the 
smaller amount of time and energy available 
to families of the lower class for doing extra 
things around the home. Comments from 
students and mothers which add interest to 
these conclusions follow: 


When we have a party we have coffee and cake, 
or sandwiches, but we never have a tea. 

I tried making some dainty sandwiches and 
cookies at home. My mother liked them, but 
the others made fun. Our family likes big 
sandwiches and cookies. 


Unit on “Making My Room or Home 
More Livable.”—Table 2 shows, surpris- 
ingly, that the attitudes of the groups 
toward the class and toward the practi- 
cality of what was learned were reversed 
during the unit on improvement of the girls’ 
rooms or their homes. Now the middle-class 
practices were favored. One may well won- 
der why there was so much more interest 
in suggestions for making their rooms more 
livable than in suggestions for improving 
the whole house. Stone and Barker (3), in 
a study of a thousand junior high school 
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girls, found that a greater fraction of post- 
menarcheal than of pre-menarcheal girls 
indicated interest in being housewives. Also 
they found that a greater fraction of the 
post-menarcheal girls indicated that they 
engaged in, or were interested in, daydream- 
ing activities. 

These findings may give some slight ex- 
planation as to why these junior high school 
students were more interested in a room 
of their own, even though they might not 
be able to make many improvements, than 
they were in the entire house. A number of 
the comments from the students and 
mothers reflected the feeling that the stud- 
ents could have more freedom in making 
changes in their own or a shared room (if 
they had one) than in making improvements 
in other parts of the house. Some of the 
comments made by the students were: 


My mother won’t let me do anything to fix up 
the house—she says I make a mess. 

My mother does most of the cleaning, and I 
help. 

I liked to study about the whole house. I can 
help in deciding about things for all over the 
house, but I can choose anything I want for 
my room. 

I don’t have a room right now—I sleep on the 
studio couch in the living-room, but I hope 
to have one sometime. 

I can help do things around the rest of the 
house, but I would rather have spent all of 
our time on learning to fix up just our own 
rooms. 


Some of the mothers’ comments indicated 
that they were willing for the girls to do 
many more things to improve the whole 
house than the girls felt the freedom or the 
wish to do. Two of the mothers’ comments 
read: 


All the things which were taught about home 
furnishings are practical for the girls to know. 
I’m always glad when they can take over and 
do things. 

I like to have A—— help with things all over 
the house, but she has free run of her own 
room. She has pictures of movie stars all over 
her room. 
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Some mothers felt that what was learned 
was not practical, not because the practices 
did not seem suitable for their homes, but 
because of the immaturity of the girls. Com- 
ments included: 

She can help put paint and wallpaper on, but 
not do them alone. 

She is not old enough to wash curtains. 

House-cleaning is too heavy work for a girl so 
young. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FROM THE STUDY 


This study, though limited in scope, 
would seem to have some worth-while im- 
plications for home-economics teachers and 
also for other teachers who endeavor to 
relate their teaching to values and practices 
in the community from which their students 
come. Using the Index of Social Charac- 
teristics, as was done in this study, might 
be helpful in studying the home back- 
grounds of the students in one’s classes. The 
data obtained would provide help in better 
understanding of particular students. Of 
course any teacher needs to become ac- 
quainted with her students individually, 
but this approach might be helpful in pro- 
viding some general direction for teaching 
until one has time to do so. 

This study did seem to verify the validity 
of the principle that, unless what is taught 
is related to the lives of the students, there 
is less interest in learning and less carry- 
over to their life-activities. To make teach- 
ing of maximum value, one needs to know 
one’s students well and know how one’s 
teaching relates to their lives. With most 
classes in many schools, one would probably 
find wider differences in the habits of living 
than was true of the students in this study. 
The teaching of values and practices repre- 
sentative of different social-class levels 
would seem even more necessary with such 
heterogeneous groups in order that each 
student would be able to relate something 
of what was being taught to his own life. 
Also he would have the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with ways of living of 
persons other than his own family and to 
acquire some ability to fit into various situa- 
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tions in which he ngght later find himself. 
With the mobility of people today, socially 
and economically asjwell as geographically, 
such teaching woulfl seem to be of even 
greater importance jhan it was a few dec- 
ades ago. 

Such studies as tlfis carried on for limited 
periods of time add}nterest to teaching and 
challenge the teachér to test her ability to 
relate her teaching to the lives of her 
students. Simple mgthods of checking atti- 
tudes toward a clasg and for evaluating the 
practicality of whaf is being taught would 
be very helpful to ghe teacher interested in 
improving the effecvenes of her teaching. 
Parent interviews,’probably more simply 
structured than were those used in this 
study, would be heipful to any teacher who 
wishes to understar#d better the backr7ound 
and way of life of her students and their 
families and woulq serve as a means for 
learning parents’ hpinions about what is 
being taught. 

Since so many of the values and practices 
found in the oo commonly used in 
ninth-grade home economics differed so 
much from the why the students in this 
study lived, there ywould seem to be a real 
need for more realjstic understanding of the 
habits of varied gsoups of families, as well 
a need for the development of materials 
for use in teaching home economics better 
related to the way different families live. 

Home-economigs teachers might well ask 
such questions pre om the values and prac- 
tices taught in ,home-economics classes 
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keyed too much to the life-habits of middle- 
class families? Are there new ways to find 
out the actual values and practices of the 
families of the students in one’s classes? 
Are there better ways to teach so that 
students may find what each can use in 
his own family, yet become sensitive to 
other ways of life? This small study would 
indicate that affirmative answers to some 
of these questions might be possible. Ex- 
perimentation on these problems offers a 
real challenge to those in the teaching field, 
and especially to those in the area of home 
economics. 
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RELATION BETWEEN PUPILS’ SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY IN THE 
CLASSROOM, IN THE SCHOOL, AND IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD! 


NORMAN E. GRONLUND anp ALGARD P. WHITNEY 


University of Illinois 


HE DEGREE to which an individual is 
by his peers is related to the 
extent to which he is able to make satis- 
factory personal and social adjustments. Re- 
search studies (2, 8, 12) have shown that 
persons with low social acceptability among 
peers are generally characterized as listless, 
shy, withdrawing individuals or as noisy, 
rebellious, socially ineffective persons. In 
contrast, those experiencing high social ac- 
ceptability usually possess behavior charac- 
teristics such as friendliness, cheerfulness, 
enthusiasm, initiative, and the like, which 
are commonly associated with leadership 
(2, 8, 13). 

These findings concerning the importance 
of social acceptability among peers have 
caused teachers, counselors, and research 
workers to focus their attention on methods 
of measuring the social acceptability of 
group members. Probably the most fre- 
quently used and most promising technique 
in this regard is the sociometric technique, 
originally developed by Moreno (9). This 
technique requires group members to choose 
a given number of associates for some group 
activity. The number of choices that each 
person receives is referred to as his socio- 
metric status and is used as an index of 
his social acceptability in that group. 

An individual’s sociometric status would 
serve as a reliable index of general social 
acceptability, of course, only if his status 


1 This research was supported, in part, by a grant 
from the Bureau of Educational Research, College 
of Education, University of Illinois. 
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remained fairly constant from one group 
to another. General social acceptability is 
often inferred from sociometric results with- 
out proper evidence. Thus the purpose of 
this study is to determine the relation be- 
tween pupils’ social acceptability in the 
classroom, in the school, and in the neigh- 
borhood. The results should indicate the 
extent to which sociometric-status scores 
serve as a reliable index of an individual’s 
general social acceptability among his peers. 

Although numerous studies have con- 
sidered the relative stability of sociometric- 
status scores (6, 10, 14) and several have 
reported on the extent to which sociometric 
status remains constant from one criterion 
(sociometric question) to another (5, 7, 15), 
there is little evidence concerning the con- 
stancy of sociometric status from group to 
group. However, a study by Bonney (3) has 
provided indirect evidence on the present 
problem. He reported fairly constant socio- 
metric-status scores over a one-year period 
even though approximately 30 per cent of 
the group had changed in membership. A 
somewhat different type of study by Bell 
and French (1) has shown that an indi- 
vidual’s status in one five-man discussion 
group was significantly related to his status 
in other discussion groups in which he had 
participated. Although these two latter 
studies indicate the possibility that socio- 
metric status remains fairly constant where 
the group membership changes, they do not 
provide direct answers to the problem posed 
in the present investigation. 
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METHOD on INVESTIGATION 


The population fpr this investigation con- 
sisted of 340 junigr high school pupils in 
12 home-room clases. This constituted the 
entire student bod¥ of a junior high school 
located in a nortHern Illinois city. Class 
size ranged from 24 to 33, with an average 
of 28 pupils per clabs. 

A sociometric tgst was administered to 
the pupils in each of the 12 home-room 
classes during os bones part of the spring 
semester. This test!requested each pupil to 
choose associates fqr each of the following: 


. Name 5 pupils inhthis class near whom you 
would most like éd sit. 

. If you could choos any 5 pupils in the junior 
high school to be inyour class next year, name 
5 you would mostijlike as classmates. 

. Name 5 junior high school pupils with whom 
you would most like to play in your neighbor- 
hood after school. 


In addition to Disa on these socio- 
metric criteria, each: pupil listed the junior 
high school pupils re did play with in his 
neighborhood aftey school. These results 
were to be used @s an indication of the 
pupils’ opportunity for developing com- 
panionships outsideythe school environment. 

The sociometric #esults were analyzed by 
tabulating the number of times each pupil 
was chosen on eagh criterion. Thus each 
individual’s social apceptability in the class- 
room was determin¢d by counting the num- 
ber of choices he received from classmates 
as seating companion; his social accept- 
ability in the schoo) was determined by the 
number of choices ke received from school- 
mates as future cl4ssmate; and his social 
acceptability in ood neighborhood was de- 
termined by the njmber of choices he re- 
ceived from schoolinates as neighborhood 
play companion. Oy the latter two criteria, 
between 38 and 40 per cent of the socio- 
metric choices wen{ to pupils outside the 
classes in which they were given, indicating 
the extent to which the choices permeated 
the entire junior high school. 


‘ 
t 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA AND RESULTS 


The relation between pupils’ social ac- 
ceptability in the classroom, in the school, 
and in the neighborhood was determined 
by correlating the pupils’ sociometric-status 
scores for each of the three situations. This 
was done separately for each of the twelve 
classroom groups. The means and the stand- 
ard deviations of the resulting correlation 
coefficients are presented in Table 1. It will 
be noted in this table that the degree of 
pupils’ social acceptability in the classroom 
is related to their social acceptability in the 


TABLE 1 
MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SOCIAL-AC- 
CEPTABILITY SCORES IN THE CLASSROOM, IN 
THE SCHOOL, AND IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD, 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN 12 CLass- 


ROOM GROUPS 
Standard 


Scores Correlated Deviation 


Classroom and school 
Classroom and neighborhood. . . 
School and neighborhood 


school and in the neighborhood. The mean 
correlation coefficients range from .67 to .78, 
and all are significant beyond the 1 per cent 
level. These results tend to indicate that 
sociometric status in the classroom is a fairly 
reliable index of the general social accept- 
ability of pupils among their peers. 

In order to make a more detailed analysis 
of the data, it was decided to determine 
the constancy of social-acceptability scores 
for those pupils with high sociometric status 
and those with low sociometric status. 
Rather than select arbitrary limits for the 
high and low groups, Bronfenbrenner’s fixed 
frame of reference was used (4). He has 
demonstrated that one choice or less, and 
nine choices or more, are to be expected by 
chance less than two times in a hundred, 
where five choices are used with one socio- 
metric criterion. Since these limits of sta- 
tistical significance are not influenced by 
class size within the range of groups in this 
study, it was decided to use these reference 
points for the high and low groups. 


: 
.67 08 
.09 
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Thus all pupils receiving nine or more 
sociometric choices as seating companion in 
the classroom were classified in the high 
group. These pupils are commonly called 
“stars.” Those pupils receiving one choice, 
or none, were classified in the low group. 
These pupils are commonly called “neglec- 
tees.” In the twelve classroom groups there 
were thirty-nine stars and fifty-seven neg- 
lectees. Since these high and low social- 
acceptability groups were based on class- 
room sociometric status, the extent to which 
their social acceptability is general could be 
determined by analyzing their sociometric 
status in the school and in the neighborhood. 
This would indicate the extent to which 
high or low social acceptability in the class- 
room is a good predictor of high or low 
social acceptability in general. 

The pupils classified as stars received an 
average of 11.3 choices as seating com- 
panions in the classroom. As future class- 
mates in the school, they received an av- 
erage of 11.7 choices. As play companions 
in the neighborhood, they received an av- 
erage of 9.5 choices. It is apparent that the 
average sociometric status of the stars re- 
mained fairly constant from one situation 
to another. On the latter two criteria, ap- 
proximately half of the choices received by 
the stars were from pupils outside of class. 
Thus, although the stars lost about half of 
their choices from classmates when class 
members were permitted to choose from the 
entire school, these choices were replaced 
by choices from pupils in other classes. Their 
average social acceptability, then, appears 
to be fairly general thoughout the school. 
A more detailed analysis of their sociometric 
choices will be made shortly. 

The pupils classified as neglectees also 
had fairly constant sociometric status from 
one situation to another. They received an 
average of 0.8 of a choice in the classroom, 
1.8 choices in the school, and 1.6 choices 
in the neighborhood. The slight increase in 
the average number of choices received on 
the two latter criteria can be accounted for 
by a small number of the pupils who re- 
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ceived a relatively large proportion of their 
choices from pupils outside of class. These 
may be pupils who recently changed classes 
or who were originally placed in classes 
away from their neighborhood companions. 

The constancy of the social-acceptability 
scores for pupils classified as stars and 
neglectees in the classroom is brought out 
more clearly by analyzing the distribution 
of their social-acceptability scores in the 
school and in the neighborhood. Of those 
pupils who were stars in the classroom, 67 
per cent were also stars in the school, and 
95 per cent of them had average (five 
choices) or above-average social-acceptabil- 
ity scores in the school. The constancy of 
their social-acceptability scores is lower be- 
tween classroom status and neighborhood 
status. Here 46 per cent of the stars 
remained in the same category, and 90 per 
cent had average or above-average social- 
acceptability scores. Thus, although the 
social acceptability of pupils in the star 
category remained fairly constant over the 
three situations, there were a few pupils 
who had high social-acceptability scores in 
the classroom and relatively low social- 
acceptability scores in the school and in the 
neighborhood. Since their loss in status was 
due to the fact that classmates shifted their 
choices to pupils outside of class when per- 
mitted to choose from the entire school 
population, the social acceptability of these 
pupils was apparently temporary and lo- 
calized. The data do not make clear the 
reasons for their high social acceptability 
in the classroom and their low social accept- 
ability in the school and in the neighbor- 
hood. It is entirely possible that temporary 
situational factors inflated their classroom 
social-acceptability scores. 

A further analysis of the data reveals 
that, of those pupils who were rated as 
neglectees in the classroom, 54 per cent 
were also neglectees in the school and 91 
per cent had below-average social-accept- 
ability scores in the school. Their relative 
acceptability in the neighborhood was simi- 
lar, with 51 per cent remaining in the same 
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category and 100 per. cent having below- 
average social-acceptability scores. In gen- 
eral, it appears that those pupils who ex- 
perienced low social acceptability in the 
classroom also experienced low social ac- 
ceptability throughout the school and in 
their neighborhoods. 

The relatively few sociometric choices 
received by the pupils in the neglectee clas- 
sification could not be accounted for by the 
number of companions available in the 
neighborhood. Pupils in this category in- 
dicated that they played with an average 
of 3.6 junior high school pupils in their 
neighborhood. In comparison, the pupils in 
the star category reported an average of 4.0 
junior high school pupils as neighborhood 
play companions. The slight difference be- 
tween these means was not statistically 
significant. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


An analysis of the data has indicated 
that sociometric status {n the classroom is 
a fairly reliable index of a pupil’s general 


social acceptability amqng his peers. The 
sociometric technique is apparently meas- 
uring the of individ- 


uals, and this personality aspect remains 
fairly constant from ‘one situation to 
another. Consequently pupils who enjoyed 
high social acceptability} in the classroom 
also tended to have high social acceptability 
in the school and in thir neighborhoods. 
Likewise, those pupils wljo experienced low 
social acceptability anjong their class- 
mates tended to have }pw social accept- 
ability among their peerp in general. The 
finding that a pupil’s sqcial acceptability 
has a tendency to pervadt all aspects of his 
life sphere should stimulate teachers to place 
more emphasis on improving the social ac- 
ceptability of the pupils i4 their classrooms. 
Since it has also been shqwn (2, 8, 12, 13) 
that the degree to which pupils are accepted 
by their peers is related jto their personal 
and social adjustments, gchool counselors 
could improve their effectweness by includ- 
ing social-acceptability scoyes along with the 
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other personal data they usually collect for 
each pupil. 

Although there is a general tendency for 
pupils’ social-acceptability scores to remain 
fairly constant from situation to situation, 
the several exceptions found in this study 
should caution teachers and counselors 
against overgeneralizing. In instances of 
low social acceptability in the classroom, 
it would be beneficial to check the socio- 
metric results in other situations. If a pupil 
has recently changed classroom groups or 
has been out of school for a long period of 
time, his classroom status may not be a 
reliable index of his general social accept- 
ability. Of course there may be many other 
factors, in the use of the sociometric tech- 
nique or in the situation itself, which may 
distort the results. 

Any interpretation of the results reported 
in this study must take into account the 
nature of the sociometric criteria used and 
the number of sociometric choices allotted 
to each pupil. The sociometric criteria were 
general in nature, and it is not expected 
that similar results would be obtained where 
more specific activities were indicated. 
There is some evidence (5, 7) that general 
criteria, such as seating companion and play 
companion, provide a more general measure 
of social acceptability, while specific criteria 
are more influenced by extraneous factors. 
The stability of sociometric results has also 
been shown to increase up to the use of five 
choices (6, 11). Consequently the use of 
fewer choices with each sociometric criterion 
would probably lower the relation between 
social-acceptability scores in different situa- 
tions. Hence, where social acceptability is 
being measured with the sociometric tech- 
nique, it is suggested that general socio- 
metric criteria be used, with five choices 
being allotted to each criterion. 
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THE ROLE OF GUIDANCE IN ENHANCEMENT 
OF LEARNING 


JEAN WELLINGTON 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts 


4 


o ALso the intellectual dnd spirituah 
S assurances which carried a man through 
a well-ordered life become in{imidated by 
the loud publicity of counseling services, 
guidance clinics, mental hygienf and adjust- 
ment programs.””! 

Why do critics of guidance fand counsel- 
ing feel that these services ae squelching 
everything that education has so long aimed 
for? Do counseling, guidance, mental hy- 
giene actually produce the negative results 
which Cailliet attributes to them? Do they 
really “intimidate” intellectual {and spiritual 
understandings? 

WHY GUIDANCE IS NEEDED 


Guidance and counseling came into being 
for a reason—because they were required if 
the student was to be helped to a greater 
understanding of life. For many years it had 
been assumed that the “learning brain” was 
a kind of disembodied spirit, separate from 
the rest of the person. This spirit was as- 
sumed to need learning, and so learning was 
thrust at it. If many students.drifted from 
the schools, no one minded very much. They 
said, “Oh well, he doesn’t have the intel- 
lectual capacity.” But then careful research 
and experimentation disproved all of this. 

Here is a story. Once there was a little 
boy who was in the second grade. In the first 
grade, after a poor performance on a group 
test, he had been considered ,a borderline 
case, but in the second grade he acquired a 


1Emile Cailliet, ‘‘The Literary Mind and 
Religious Responsibility,” Spiritual Problems in 
Contemporary Literature, p. 269. Edited by Stanley 
Romaine Hopper. The Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. 
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peculiar habit. He would get out of his chair 
and lie down on the floor, staring up at the 
ceiling. No amount of punishment, admoni- 
tion, or pleading could force him back into 
his seat to learn his lessons. The exasperated 
teacher told the principal. The principal 
told the superintendent. Both teacher and 
principal suggested that the child be placed 
in a class for retarded children. 

The superintendent was a wise man. He 
called in one of these deprecated counselors 
to administer an individual intelligence test 
and to help the little boy. The counselor 
entered the classroom and began to talk to 
the child. He asked about the things that 
boys in the second grade might be inter- 
ested in, and gradually the two were talking 
animatedly in the back of the room, the boy 
still lying on his back looking at the ceiling. 
Finally the counselor asked him, “Bill, what 
do you do when you lie there?” And Bill 
replied, “I work fractions and long division 
on the ceiling. Or sometimes I put in all the 
stars and constellations.” And subsequent 
evidence proved that indeed this was what 
the little boy did. His intelligence quotient 
was 187. 

The supposedly disembodied mind inside 
Bill’s head was not at all disembodied. It 
was held prisoner in Bill by the child’s prob- 
lem—the problem of boredom and misun- 
derstood needs. Unless each person is con- 
sidered as he really is, with all his thoughts, 
problems, worries, false learnings, back- 
ground, and everything else, the teaching- 
learning process often works out something 
like this. The teacher says, ‘We take two 
apples and two apples. We put them to- 
gether, and you see we have four. One, two, 
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three, four.” Johnny is very hungry. His 
mother did not get up in time to give him 
breakfast. All he had was a piece of left-over 
pie. Johnny learns: “Gee, I could eat those 
two apples and then those two apples. 
They’d be so sweet and juicy. No worms or 
nothin’. Probably I could eat them all in one 
minute.” Johnny’s intellect has not at all 
absorbed what has been taught; that is, his 
learning is completely different from the 
teaching. His ability to think logically, to 
understand clearly, is blocked by a personal 
problem of which his teacher is completely 
unaware. 


WHAT GUIDANCE CAN DO 


It is here that guidance and counseling 
and mental hygiene enter in. They aim to 
understand the Bills and Johnnies, to know 
what their problems are, to help them un- 
derstand themselves, and to free them from 
their problems so that they can learn what 
is being taught. Now that teachers and pro- 
fessors recognize, because of research, that 
the students before them do not possess 
minds as separate entities, that each person 
is a complete total, these educators have 
called for the help of guidance workers and 
counselors to enhance the learning readiness 
of each student. 

These ideas are applicable at all levels of 
learning. A high-school or college student is 
not different from Bill and Johnny. He, too, 
functions as an entity. If guidance and 
counseling do not help with his problems, his 
course in English, or biology, or whatever, 
may be completely wasted, not because he 
does not have the ability to learn the sub- 
ject, but because there is something in his 
mind which is at that moment more im- 
portant to him than English or biology. 
That which occupies his mind may seem 
completely superficial to his teacher. If he 
were to say, “I can’t learn my English be- 
cause my girl friend is going out with 
another fellow tonight,” the teacher might 
be tempted to tell him crossly to put first 
things (English lessons) first, before less im- 
portant things (girl friends). Such a sugges- 
tion is literally useless since the student has 


already tried hard to do just that, and has 
failed. 

If the student is fairly well adjusted (I 
hesitate to use the term) or, if you prefer, 
fairly happy within himself, his problems 
will naturally relegate themselves to a place 
in his mind which can hold them hidden 
during his classes and studying time. Only 
when he is free of other matters will he turn 
to whatever may be bothering him. But if he 
is not happy within himself, his problem 
will refuse to stay pigeonholed. It will 
continually be in his way. Guidance and 
counseling will aid him to regain the delicate 
balance of good adjustment so that he will 
again be able to do each task as it presents 
itself and nothing will loom overpoweringly 
in his mind. 

Professors and teachers cannot, after all, 
be expected to know each student well 
enough to understand his peculiar problems 
or dreams. Therefore, guidance and counsel- 
ing have become an integrating force in 
education. 

It is not to be assumed that guidance 
directors and counselors go into action only 
after a student has become disturbed. They 
attempt to know the normal problems of 
each age group and to offer help for all stu- 
dents in meeting their common or develop- 
mental problems. When this service has 
been effectively carried out, there will be 
comparatively few students who are too en- 
gulfed by the process of growing older and 
growing up to be able to enjoy living and 
learning. Guidance services enter into all 
phases of student life—orientation, activi- 
ties, student government, health, housing, 
finance, future planning (marital, voca- 
tional, educational), discipline, religion, 
remedial services. In addition, guidance 
services usually have some direct contact 
with the curriculum. 

Here is an example of how guidance and 
counseling might aid students in one de- 
velopmental problem. By the time they 
reach that (to themselves and their elders) 
worrisome stage of puberty, with quickened 
interest in the other sex, young people have 
need for more than knowledge about the 
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biological facts of living and reproduction. 
Suddenly the thirteen-year-old: boys dis- 
cover that Mary and Jane, whonj they have 
known for years, appear new and different 
and interesting. Mary and Jand and their 
friends have been waiting for a year or two 
for the boys to become aware ofl their new 
selves. Everyone is shy; each one worries 
about how to act; it becomes #ifficult to 
converse; both sexes wish they had a sure 
knowledge of etiquette and of dancing tech- 
niques. Through group guidancg these de- 
velopmental problems are attatked. Stu- 
dents learn to understand thenhselves, to 
act correctly with each other, tho compre- 
hend those implications of theit develop- 
ment necessary to their age level. Junior 
high school teachers need not complain, “All 
they do is talk about dates and —e and 
love; they won’t concentrate! on their 
studies.” These areas of concern, are being 
met adequately elsewhere. a guidance 
is supplemented by personal discussions 
where the students talk of whatever worries 
them, from slow heterosexual development 
to smoking and “necking.” Later, in high 
school and college, further devélopmental 
problems of courtship and marriage are 
considered through group guidance and 
personal discussion. 

Behind the preventive aspect, the reason 
for helping the students is the desire to free 
them, to keep them balanced and adjusted, 
so that they may be receptive to, the great 
values and understandings which their 
school years offer them, and so that they 
may go out from school with understand- 
ings of life, with intellectual and spiritual 
assurances, and with understandings of them- 
selves both as human beings and as men 
who are just a little lower than {e angels. 


Guidance and counseling are r¢quisite in 
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in the schools at every level of development, 
from kindergarten through college. Since 
learning of life’s assurances occurs at each 
stage of growth, guidance and counseling 
must be present to add their enhancing 
qualities. The fact that Barbara and her 
third-grade classmates are “just children,” 
or college Freshman Jack and his peers are 
“approaching maturity,” offers no more 
reason for excluding guidance than for 
excluding any aspect of intellectual de- 
velopment which would be common to their 
mental and chronological ages. 


GUIDANCE ENHANCES LEARNING 


What, then, of those “intellectual and 
spiritual assurances which [in the past be- 
fore guidance] carried a man through a well- 
ordered life”? Obviously guidance evolved 
for the very purpose of enabling a person to 
absorb the intellectual and spiritual assur- 
ances which are presented for his thought 
during his years of education. Guidance and 
counseling make up an integral phase of 
education because they aim to help all stu- 
dents achieve up to capacity. They aim to 
remove the fetters that hind students’ 
intellects; they aim to clear the way for 
better, deeper thinking. 

How can it be said that guidance has 
“intimidated” these intellectual and spiritual 
assurances? What possible twist or quirk of 
thought has caused so many to feel that 
guidance squelches, pushes down, represses, 
hurts? It does not; it cannot. It is a means of 
opening, of releasing, of freeing, of motivat- 
ing. The quotation ought to read, “The 
intellectual and spiritual assurances which 
carry a man through a well-ordered life 
have become enhanced by counseling serv- 
ices, guidance clinics, mental hygiene and 
adjustment programs.” 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


UIDANCE, in its adjustive aspect, com- 
(; prehends the identification and coun- 
seling of juvenile delinquents, both potential 
and actual. The literature on this subject, 
however, is not represented in this article 
but will be found in the annual article, 
“Selected References from the Literature 
on Exceptional Children,” which appears 
in the April number of the Elementary 
School Journal. 

Another field of guidance literature, one 
which is growing rapidly but which cannot 
be given space in this article, is that of 
guidance in the elementary school. Such 
writings are represented in the annual ar- 
ticle, ““Selected References on Public School 
Administration,” which has been published 
in the January number of the Elementary 
School Journal. 


DISTRIBUTION 


501. BALDWIN, GEorcE B. “Automation and 
the Occupational Outlook,” Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, TV (Spring, 1956), 96-100. 


States the implications of automation for changes 
in occupational need and opportunity. 


502. Berpre, F. “Improving Evalua- 
tion in Student Recruitment and Selection,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXTV (April, 
1956), 481-86. 


After presenting data to show the great necessity 
for the most discriminating use of our country’s 
manpower, this author urges that evaluation of 
youth for the recruitment and selection of college 
students must begin as early as Grade IX, that 
such evaluation must bear upon many aspects of 
personality, and that many methods of evaluation 
must be employed. 


503. Braucu, Lioyp E. (editor). Education 
for the Professions. Office of Education, U.S. 


* 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955. 
Pp. vi+318. 


Following two introductory chapters on the pro- 
fessions and professiona] education, thirty-four 
chapters by authors “who have had much firsthand 
contact” describe education for the various profes- 
sions. A useful reference work for counselors. 


504. “The Crisis in Science Education,” 
Scientific Monthly, LXXXII (June, 1956), 
277-93. 


Articles by Charles Dollard, Arthur S. Fleming, 
and Alan T. Waterman, based on papers given at 
a symposium of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, typify the many writings 
on the theme of the shortage of scientists and 
engineers. 


505. DARLEY, JoHN G., and HAGENAH, 
THEDA. Vocational Interest Measurement: Theory 
and Practice. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1955. Pp. xviii+280. 


Based upon many years of research and clinical 
experience with the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank in the student counseling bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, this volume contributes new 
understandings of vocational interests and their 
measurement. 


506. Dvorak, BEATRICE J. “New G.A.T.B. 
Occupational Aptitude Pattern Norm Struc- 
ture,” Vocational Guidance Quarterly, III (Sum- 
mer, 1955), 110-12. 


Describes results of research designed to make 
the General Aptitude Test Battery more useful. 


507. Jones, Epwarp S. College Graduates and 
Their Later Success. University of Buffalo 
Studies, Vol. XXII, No. 4. Buffalo: University 
of Buffalo, 1956. Pp. 117-212. 


A twenty-year follow-up of male university 
graduates, revealing the predictive significance of 
several measures for success in different kinds 
of careers. 
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508. McCreary, H. Californians 
at Work: Facts and Figures on the California 
Labor Force for School Guidance Workets. Bul- 
letin of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 1. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Edycation, 
1955. Pp. viii+54. ; 


An example of the regional occupational jnforma- 
tion useful to counselors in a particular are: 


509. MELTON, RicHarp S. “Differestiation 
of Successful and Unsuccessful Premedidal Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Applied Psychology, es 
(December, 1955), 397-400. 


A study showing that American Council 4 n Edu- 
cation score, rank in high-school class, and honor- 
point ratio at the end of the F. reshman yepr have 
significance for counseling premedical studeyts. 


510. MitcHELL, Biytue C. “The Relation 
of High School Achievement to the Ajbilities 
Measured by the Holange-Crowe] Uni- 
factor Tests,” Educational and Psychalogical 
Measurement, XV (Winter, 1955), 487-9). 


Reports many coefficients, for groups of s} 
ranging from 30 to 404, between the four teed 
Holzinger-Crowder battery as predictors and 
achievement tests and teachers’ marks as qri 
The evidence suggests the considerable 
this new battery. 


511. Moore, Girls’ and W 
Occupations: Selected References, July, 1948— 
September, 1954. Vocational Division Bhlletin 
No. 257, Trade and Industrial Series . 63, 


ment eet Office, 1955. Pp. vi+ 100. 
A helpful annotated bibliography. 


cupational Literature. Washington: N. 
Vocational Guidance Association, 1954 
iv+40. 


A pamphlet which inaugurates a service t/{mem- 
bers of the National Vocational Guidance Afsocia- 
tion. Materials published between January/ 1954, 
and July, 1955, are listed alphabetically by occu- 
pation. A system of coding indicates for — item 
the type of publication and the extent tofwhich 
it is recommended. Future materials will be sifhilarly 
listed by periodic articles in the ee Ge idance 
Quarterly. 


513. ScumipT, JoHN L., and ROTHNEY, ean 
W. M. “Variability of Vocational Choifes of 


[September 


High School Students,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIV (November, 1955), 142-46. 


A research which emphasizes the need for thought- 
ful yearly review of the vocational choices of high- 
school pupils. 


514. SHosTECcK, RoBERT. The College Finder. 
Washington: B’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau (1129 Vermont Ave., N.W.), 1955. 
Pp. 448. 


By means of a simple code representing the 
important items of information needed for choosing 
a college or university, the user of this reference 
work is aided in locating the educational institutions 
which have the characteristics of interest to him. 


515. STEPHENSON, RicHARD M. “Occupa- 
tional Aspirations and Plans of 443 Ninth 
Graders,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XLIX (September, 1955), 27-35. 


A study revealing the occupational aspirations 
and plans of students as being unrelated to the oc- 
cupational positions of their fathers and to the 
national distribution of workers. 


516. Stronc, Epwarp K., Jr. Vocational 
Interests Eighteen Years after College. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 
Pp. xii+208. 


Reports results from a series of follow-up studies 
comparing scores on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank made by students while in college or graduate 
school with occupations engaged in eighteen years 
later and with degree of occupational satisfaction. 
Chapters xiii-xvi are devoted to the author’s mature 
reflections on the nature of interests, their measure- 
ment, and their bearing on vocational guidance. 


517. Super, Donatp E. “Dimensions and 
Measurement of Vocational Maturity,” Teach- 
ers College Record, LVII (December, 1955), 
151-63. 


Argues that guidance workers must become more 
concerned with the concepts of vocational develop- 
ment and vocational maturity as necessary to a 
true understanding of vocational choice. Cites the 
goals and the procedures of the Career Pattern Study 
designed to clarify these concepts. 


518. WALKER, JoHN L. “Counselors’ Judg- 
ments in the Prediction of the Occupational 
and Educational Performance of Former High 
School Students,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLIX (October, 1955), 81-91. 

A study which attempted to answer the question: 


“How skilled are counselors in judging or estimating 
counselees’ success in post-secondary education, and 
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in the world of work?” The counselors predicted 
school performance more accurately than job per- 
formance, and more accurately for the brighter 
students than for the duller. 


519. WoLKING, D. “Predicting 
Academic Achievement with the Differential 
Aptitude and the Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX XIX 
(February, 1955), 115-18. 


As correlated with school marks, the DAT was 
more predictive of academic achievement than was 
the PMA. 


ADJUSTMENT 


520. Borp1n, Epwarp S. Psychological Coun- 
seling. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. x+410. 


A textbook for advanced graduate students in 
psychology, this book emphasizes personality de- 
velopment as the primary goal of counseling. 
Through extensive use of passages from recorded 
interviews, the author provides a basis for his pres- 
entation of theory and for pointing out methods 
and techniques. 


521. DRISCOLL, GERTRUDE P. Child Guidance 
in the Classroom. Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching, No. 13. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1955. Pp. x+94. 


With a wealth of illustrations, the principles and 
methods of helping children with various types 
of emotional problems are developed. While the 
discussion centers on the teacher, work with parents 
and help from the principal and specialists are ade- 
quately acknowledged as factors in bringing about 
adjustment. 


522. Extis, ALBERT. “New Approaches to 
Psychotherapy Techniques,” Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, XI (July, 1955), 208-60. 


A survey of the periodical literature for the years 
1950-53 on techniques of psychotherapy. In a crisp, 
enumerative style, the author states trends, findings, 
and developments, classified under eight major 
categories, and summarizes his analysis in a “General 
Critique of Techniques of Psychotherapy.” A bibliog- 
raphy of 431 titles is included. 


523. Fartes, Miriam. “Short-Term Counsel- 
ing at the College Level,” Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, II (Fall, 1955), 182-84. 


A controlled experiment in which a much larger 
per cent of the counseled students, as compared 
with the uncounseled students, graduated from 
college. 


524. Frank, L. K., and Orners. Psycho- 
therapy and Counseling. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Vol. LXIII, Article 
3. New York: New York Academy of Sciences, 
1955. Pp. 319-432. 


Reports a conference which was devoted to a 
discussion of considered statements of the role of 
psychotherapy and counseling as practiced in medi- 
cine, psychology, social work, the ministry, and 
education. 


525. GARDNER, GEORGE E. “Separation of 
the Parents and the Emotional Life of the 
Child,” Mental Hygiene, XL (January, 1956), 
53-64. 


A reasoned statement of how separation of their 
parents affects children emotionally. 


526. Hoyt, KenNEtH B. “A Study of the 
Effects of Teacher Knowledge of Pupil Charac- 
teristics on Pupil Achievement and Attitudes 
toward Classwork,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLVI (May, 1955), 302-10. 


Describes an experiment conducted in 1953-54 
to ascertain the influence of an important factor 
in pupil adjustment. 


527. JAEGER, ELoisE M., and S iocum, 
HELEN M. “Physical Education Teachers’ Con- 
tributions to Guidance in Minnesota Secondary 
Schools,” Research Quarterly of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, XXVII (March, 1956), 23-31. 


A survey showing the variety and number of 
personal and social problems concerning which pupils 
consult their teachers of physical education. 


528. Jones, Epwarp S. ‘“‘The Probation Stu- 
dent: What He Is Like and What Can Be 
Done about It,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLIX (October, 1955), 93-102. 


A useful ascertainment of characteristics of 
college students on probation, with suggestions of 
counseling procedures. 


529. LEHNER, GEORGE F. J., and KuBE, 
Etta. The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv+ 498. 


A work in mental hygiene, readably written for 
an audience without technical training in psy- 
chology, well calculated to help teachers and coun- 
selors in their own personal adjustment, and con- 
tributing to the skill of guidance workers with 
their counselees. 
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530. Penty, Rutu C. Reading Ability’ and 
High School Drop-outs. Teachers College Styidies 
in Education. New York: Bureau of Pullica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univelsity, 
1956. Pp. x+94. 

A study showing a noteworthy relation belween 
low reading ability and dropping out of high sehool. 
Also reports the factors which caused some} poor 
readers to persist until they graduated. ' 


531. Rusmore, Jay T. “Fakability of the 
Gordon Personal Profile,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XL (June, 1956), 175-77. i 


’ 
An experiment supporting the contentior? that 
the Gordon Personal Profile, a personality teft de- 


veloped by the forced-choice technique, “y less 
subject to faking than inventory-type instruménts.”’ 


532. WittiaMson, E. G. “The Fusign of 
Discipline and Counseling in the Educptive 
Process,” Personnel and Guidance Joaynal, 
XXXIV (October, 1955), 74-79. ’ 

A well-reasoned argument explaining how “youn- 


seling is our present chief prospect for changing 
discipline from punishment to rehabilitation.” 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


533. BENNETT, MARGARET E. Guidanje in 
Groups. New York: McGraw-Hill Book!Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xii+ 412. 


Presents the possibilities of group guida x in 
many forms and for a wide range of gui#iance 
problems, always with the aim of aiding the in- 
dividual to achieve increased capacity fory self- 
direction. 


534. Biock, VircintA LEE. “The Secorfdary 
School Administrator Views the Couns¢or,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educition, 
XXX (October, 1955), 335-42. 


Reports the findings of a questionnaire $tudy 
among California principals, showing that, as crjteria 
in the selection of a counselor, the principals paced 
high value on such personal qualifications asygood 
emotional adjustment and the ability to interpelate 
with others, a proved reputation as a good teacher, 
some nonteaching work experience, and speciglized 
training for counseling. 


535. BowMAN, Douctas. “Guidance Serwices 
Appropriate to the County Superintendency,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, XXXIV (\No- 
vember, 1955), 154-58. ; 

Using juries of county superintendents, f per- 
vising principals, and guidance experts, this afithor 
defined the responsibility of the county office, with 
reference to 115 kinds of guidance service. , 
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536. BRowN, FRANcis J. (editor). A pproach- 
ing Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education. 
Report of a National Conference Sponsored by 
the Committee on Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education of the American Council on 
Education. American Council on Education 
Studies, Vol. XIX. Series I, Reports of Com- 
mittees and Conferences, No. 59. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1955. Pp. 
x+136. 

A series of addresses on the theme of problems 
to be met and progress being made in the reduction 
of such obstacles to the higher education of able 
youth as economic handicaps, racial barriers, and 
inadequate motivation. 


537. Brown, F., and Hottzman, 
Wayne H. “A Study-Attitudes Questionnaire 
for Predicting Academic Success,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XLVI (February, 
1955), 75-84. 

A useful instrument having such predictive ef- 
ficiency at the college Freshman level as to justify 
its use for counseling purposes. 


538. Educational and Psychological Testing. 
Review of Educational Research, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 1. Washington: American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1956. Pp. 110. 


A review of the developments in the field of 
testing in the preceding three years. The discourse 
of each chapter is organized to comprehend the 
contributions to the literature, and these latter are 
cited in extended chapter-end bibliographies. 


539. Hann, Mitton E., and MacLean, 
Matcot S. Counseling Psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955 (second 
edition). Pp. xii+302. 

A considerable revision of the first edition, this 
work places major emphasis on counseling students 
at the level of higher education for educational and 
vocational choices. 


540. Hatt, Ropert Kinc, and LAUWERYs, 
J. A. (editors). Guidance and Counseling. The 
Yearbook of Education, 1955. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1955. 
Pp. xii+644. 

In forty-one chapters, written by scholars in 
many parts of the world, this yearbook is an attempt 
to represent world-wide thought and practice. The 
concept of guidance is far more inclusive than that 
which is generally employed for the selection of 
writings for this list. The final chapter by Ruth 
Strang aims to describe, and attempts to evaluate, 
these “various conceptions of guidance.”’ This work 
is reviewed in Kneller (Item 544 below). 
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541. HARDEE, MELVENE D. (editor). Coun- 
seling and Guidance in General Education. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Co., 1955. Pp. xx+444. 


This book, sponsored by the National Committee 
on General Education of the Association for Higher 
Education, is the work of eighteen contributors 
who are active in teaching, counseling, and ad- 
ministering in general education. Emphasis is on 
both philosophy and practice in distributive and 
adjustive problems. Guidance is portrayed as a 
function that is well integrated with the total 
program of the first years of college. 


542. HeweEr, VIviAN H. (editor). New Per- 
spectives in Counseling. Papers from the Fourth 
Annual Conference of Administrators of College 
and University Counseling Programs Held at 
the University of Minnesota in November, 
1953. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955. Pp. iv+60. 


Cronbach, Williamson, Black, and Clendenen 
present, respectively, the bearing of communication 
theory on the counselor’s problems, counseling from 
a dean’s perspective, the use of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory with normal 
persons, and the selection and training of counselors. 


543, KeLtey, JANET A. Guidance and Cur- 
riculum. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xxii+532. 


An attempt to show the interrelations of guidance 
and curriculum, with major reference to the second- 
ary school. The concept of guidance is somewhat 
broader than that which generally governs the selec- 
tion of writings for this list. 

544. Knetter, Georce F. “A Worldly View 
of Guidance and Counseling,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXVII (March, 1956), 158-65. 


An extended and penetrating review of Guidance 
and Counseling (Item 540 above). 


545. Korte, Eart A. “Group Guidance— 
A Fringe Activity,” School Review, LXIII 
(December, 1955), 483-85. 


A thoughtful discussion of distinctions between 
group-guidance activity and more conventional 
classroom instruction. 


546. LowENSTEIN, NorMAN, and Hoppock, 
Rosert. “High School Occupations Course 
Helps Students Adjust to College,” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, XXXIV (September, 
1955), 21-23. 


Describes an experiment with a course in occupa- 
tions for high-school Seniors pursuing the college- 


preparatory curriculum. Objective measurements 
showed that they were helped in making the 
adjustment to college. 


547. McCRACKEN, CHARLES W., WHARTON, 
P., and GraFr, GRETCHEN. “The Pre- 
college Clinic Week,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIV (March, 1956), 437-40. 


A description of the practice of one college in 
helping high-school students make the college de- 
cision by spending a week on the college campus 
in the summer following the Junior year—a week 
devoted to testing, informative discussion, and in- 
dividual counseling. 


548. McDaniel, Henry B., with G. A. 
SHAFTEL. Guidance in the Modern School. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+526. 

This book is organized about the distributive 
and adjustive phases of guidance but also adds the 
“adaptive function.” 


549. Marzotr, STANLEY S. Psychological 
Diagnosis and Counseling in the Schools. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1956. Pp. xiv+402. 

A meaty textbook, emphasizing practical con- 
siderations in analysis of the individual and in 
counseling him. The treatment is mainly devoted 
to adjustive guidance, and distributive problems 
are given only minor recognition. 


550. MATHEWSON, RoBert H. Guidance 
Policy and Practice. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1955 (revised). Pp. xii+424. 

Primarily a statement of guidance theory, this 
revision represents a considerable extension and 
rewriting of the original edition. 


551. MEEHL, Paut E. Clinical versus Sta- 
tistical Prediction: A Theoretical Analysis and 
a Review of the Evidence. Minneapolis: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. x+-150. 

Presents a thorough airing of the conflicting 
viewpoints of those who believe in making predic- 
tions from subjective interpretation based upon 
skilled judgment and of those who rely upon sta- 
tistical evidence. 


552. MENNES, ARTHUR H. “Orientation of 
New Students to High School,” School Review, 
LXIV (February, 1956), 64-66. 


A description of practice, defining a dozen ori- 
entational activities and showing their rank in the 
order of student preference. 


553. Murpuy, GARDNER. “The Cultural 
Context of Guidance,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXIV (September, 1955), 4-9. 
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Presents a plea for guidance workers who have 
“a knowledge of human ways and of the ways of 
their own cultural group” as “far more important 
than the skills which they can acquire.” 


554. PARKER, CLYDE A. “Empathy,” Person- 
nel and Guidance Journal, XXXIV (October, 
1955), 89-93. 


A review of the literature of opinion and research 
in the effort to clarify this characteristic of the 
counselor-client relationship. 


555. RoBINSON, Francis P. Dynamics 
of Communication in Counseling,” Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, II (Fall, 1955), 163-69. 


An exposition of the “social psychology of the 
interview,” featured by a thoughtful analysis and 
summation of the pertinent research. 


556. SuPER, DonaLtp E. “Personality In- 
tegration through Vocational Counseling,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, I1 (Fall, 
1955), 217-26. 


Using an illustrative case, the author argues 
that competent vocational counseling can also bring 


about the emotional stability and the wholesomeness 
of outlook that is characteristic of the integrated 
personality. 


557. THomas, LAWRENCE G. The Occupa- 
tional Structure and Education. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xiv+502. 

An able analysis of occupational structure and 
trends, this work also presents the factors determin- 
ing occupational income, job satisfaction, and occu- 
pational qualifications. Chapters are devoted to the 
relation of occupational structure and customs to 
education and to democratic values. The author 
has skilfuly drawn upon a great range of researches 
and upon the sources of outstanding opinion to build 
a work which should be studied intently by all 
school counselors, 


558. Weast, Harry P. “The Influence of 
Older Siblings,” High School Journal, XXXIX 
(March, 1956), 340-43. 

By inquiry among 2,204 high-school pupils, data 
were gathered to show the extent of the influence 
of older siblings on educational and vocational plans, 
on academic record, and on personal conduct. 
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* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


I. L. KANDEL, The New Era in Education: A 
Comparative Study. Boston 7: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1955. Pp. xviii+388. $4.00. 


For more than half a century, I. L. Kandel 
has studied foreign educational systems in order 
to understand the forces that shape educational 
policy. He has proved himself an indefatigable 
traveler, an acute observer, a meticulous 
scholar, and a voluminous writer. All who study 
comparative education are his pupils and fol- 
lowers: he is the “Grand Old Man” of the 
subject and the dean of its professors. 

In this book Kandel proposes to “‘contribute 
to an understanding of current trends in educa- 
tion and influences that have produced them.” 
Thus, in a sense, he is revising and continuing 
the volume on Comparative Education which 
he published more than twenty years ago. As 
one would expect from him, the present book 
is well written, beautifully arranged, factually 
exact, and amply documented. He begins by 
discussing the content and method of com- 
parative education, stressing that it must be 
analytical and interpretative, explaining why 
things are as they are. Merely to describe is 
not enough. He then goes on to consider, first, 
the relation of the state to education; then, the 
forces which determine the outer structure of 
systems as well as the inner spirit of schools: 
the culture pattern, the forms of family life, 
the social ideals generally pursued, the power 
of nationalism. This brings him to his central 
theme: how to describe in a significant way the 
twentieth-century pattern of educational re- 
construction. The paramount objective which 
he discerns as operating everywhere is the prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity: how to make 
educational resources equally available to all 
human beings, regardless of their race, sex, or 
religion; or of the wealth of their parents; or 
of the place where they happen to be living. 

In the second part of his book Kandel ex- 
amines the educational practices of four coun- 
tries: England, France, the United States, and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. He 


describes the general organization and financing 
of the systems, the articulation of the schools, 
the schooling of young children and adolescents, 
and the training of teachers. Considered simply 
as clear and straightforward accounts, these 
interpretive summaries could hardly be im- 
proved. Three of the countries with which he 
deals Kandel knows really intimately, and 
what he says is the distillate of a lifetime of 
study and mature reflection. 

Of course it was not his purpose to write 
a textbook, and therefore it would be churlish 
to complain of omissions, though they might 
be noted. There is no study of the perplexing 
problems of educational policy encountered in 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, or the Middle 
East, problems arising from a complicated 
racial, linguistic, or religious situation. Nor does 
one find much discussion of the ways in which 
education can promote economic well-being. 
Attention is centered throughout on already 
industrialized countries. 

I hesitate to dissent from the views of a 
teacher from whom I have learned much, but 
I must indicate a few of my reservations. First, 
I would have welcomed a more thorough and 
wholehearted sociological approach. Second, I 
am inclined to believe that Kandel’s chief 
instrument of interpretation is a little restricted 
and one-sided. It seems almost to reduce itself 
to the view that all things in education every- 
where can be explained as arising from either 
the democratic or the totalitarian outlook. For 
my part, while sharing Kandel’s view of the 
importance of the differences between these 
opposing poles and his detestation of Com- 
munist imperialism and totalitarianism, I never- 
theless believe that culture patterns are not so 
easily labeled or described. The assumption 
leads Kandel occasionally to overlook or mini- 
mize important matters, such as the nationali- 
ties policy of the Soviet Union or the Communist 
methods for promoting rapid industrial develop- 
ment. In addition, it sometimes leads him to 
make what I believe to be errors in diagnosis. 
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But I hope these reservations of mine will 
not keep anyone from reading and studying this 
wise, rewarding, and stimulating book. Kandel 
has once more put us all, and still more deeply, 
in his debt. He has made a solid addition to tne 
great contribution he has already made to 
educational theory. 


A. Lauwanks 


University of London 
Institute of Education ' 
‘ 


* 


Mavrice P. Hunt and LAWRENCE E. 
Teaching High School Social Studies: Prab- 
lems in Reflective Thinking and Social Undgr- 
standing. New York 16: Harper & a 
1955. Pp. xiv+472. $4.50. 


Teaching young people to deal thoughtfuy 
with the social and personal problems of thdir 
lives is certainly one of our major educatioral 
tasks. Much has already been written on this 
topic. Still, the authors of Teaching High Schaol 
Social Studies make a significant contributién 
by presenting an analysis of teaching in thi 
area, rather than, as is often found, a description 
of practices basically limited by an inadequate 
definition of principles. ' 

The authors believe “‘that the foremost pur- 
pose of social-studies instruction in the secon}- 
ary school should be reflective examination pt 
value conflicts now besetting American cultury”’ 
and recommend as the “method of learning . ) . 
the reflective study of problems’ and as ‘‘coh- 
tent of the social studies... the data whidh 
render understandable to high-school stude: 
the major conflicts of our times” (p. ix). ' 

Accordingly, Part I is devoted to problerhs 
of method, to a theory of education; ep 


sections explore the implications of the theo 

for social-studies-teaching. The first two cha 

ters set forth clearly a theory of learning ck- 
plicitly based on democratic, pragmatic philos 
phy and on field psychology. The followi 
three chapters analyze, in systematic and use4 
fashion, the process of reflection itself, hee 
synonymous with scientific method; consicer 
the process as an appropriate method not or#y 
for judgments of fact but also for judgments 
value; and emphasize the role of the schools} 
moral education. Teaching techniques are 


their contribution to the process of reflectiqh. 
In turn, chapter vii draws upon the fields pf 
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psychotherapy and democratic group leadership 
to consider climate as a part of method. The 
succeeding chapter gives an excellent treatment 
of the process of group discussion as a tool for 
reflective learning, with well-selected illustra- 
tions of the process in action. 

Part II is given over to problems of content. 
The authors indorse, to reduce both inter- 
personal and intrapersonal tensions, a core of 
social content and method drawn largely from 
conflicting proposals in areas of belief and be- 
havior now relatively closed to rational ex- 
amination: economics; race and minority-group 
relations; social class; sex, courtship, and mar- 
riage; religion and morality; and nationalism 
and patriotism. Each of six chapters contains 
a thought-provoking account of conflicting be- 
liefs in these areas and suggestions of specific 
questions which might be starting points for 
analysis by young people. 

Part III deals with some of the specific 
problems which teachers meet: developing re- 
flection within the framework of the common 
high-school courses in social studies; selecting 
materials of instruction; and evaluating under- 
standing, attitudes and beliefs, and thinking. 
These three chapters include well-chosen illus- 
trations and sources. A last chapter emphasizes 
the need for, and methods of increasing and 
maintaining, academic freedom in a democratic 
society. 

At the end of each chapter there are pro- 
vocative questions for discussion and a carefully 
selected and briefly annotated bibliography. 

The book is written partly for beginning 
social-studies teachers. They may find its con- 
cepts difficult, but the book will offer them real 
opportunity for thinking about the implications 
of a theory of instruction. Those who teach 
courses in the teaching of social studies will 
find the book of interest. Certainly it deserves 
the attention of high-school teachers experi- 
enced in the field. Chapters of the book will 
also be useful to curriculum workers, adminis- 
trators, and teachers and students interested 
in general education, the development of re- 
flection, educational psychology, and educa- 
tional sociology. 

The chapters on content, “The Closed 
Areas,” are rich in suggestions for the more 
able and older high-school students. In many 
classroom situations it will be difficult to reduce 
the threat posed by some of the suggested issues 
to the point of permitting the process of re- 
flection. In others, the issues are less likely 
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to be perceived by immature thinkers or to 
lend themselves to the here-emphasized method 
of group problem-solving in groups of widely 
differing individuals. More attention in schools 
to the development of reflection would increase 
students’ ability to carry on such inquiries. At 
any rate, the authors make clearer how to use 
classroom discussion, the findings of social anal- 
ysis, and, to a lesser extent, achievement testing 
than how to use other sources and devices often 
needed for selecting problems which stimulate 
reflection in particular students. Still, the au- 
thors state clearly, and even illustrate, criteria 
for selection for particular classes. Their treat- 
ment of the suggested conflict areas seems un- 
usually helpful. 

The authors write from a defined theoretical 
orientation without attempting to support dif- 
fering points of view. Yet even those who 
disagree with this theoretical orientation are 
likely to find the book stimulating. Its careful 
and consistent presentation makes it an un- 
commonly valuable addition to the literature 
of its field. 

JEAN Far 


Evanston Township High School 
Evanston, Illinois 


* 


LestER D. Crow and ALiceE Crow, Human 
Development and Learning. New York 3: 
American Book Co., 1956. Pp. xiv+578. 
$5.50. 


This book is designed for use in teachers’ 
colleges and in departments of education in 
liberal arts colleges and universities. The au- 
thors state that their aims are to: 


(1) present the sequence of child and adolescent 
development, (2) interpret the psychological factors 
inherent in child and adolescent behavior, (3) alert 
the prospective teacher to the importance of under- 
standing the adjustment problems of young people, 
help him gain insight concerning the nature of 
learning progress, and aid him to achieve competence 
in the evaluation of the learning process, and (4) in- 
culcate among teacher-trainees an appreciation of 
the responsibilities inherent in the role of the teacher. 


The great mass of material covered by the 
volume is divided into five parts. The first 
section attempts to orient the student to the 
nature and function of psychology in education. 
Wundt, Freud, Watson, Lewin, Kohler, and 
Kafka are mentioned, as are various techniques 
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in psychological study. Part Two deals with 
human development during the first two dec- 
ades of life—the unfolding of physical and 
mental abilities, of emotions, interests, and at- 
titudes. The special needs and problems of 
adolescence are discussed. 

Part Three is titled “Adjustment in Teach- 
ing and Learning.” Basic drives and needs are 
described, and the role of motivation and goals 
is analyzed. Frustration, conflict, and handicaps 
and their impact on learning are discussed. 
Self-discipline is emphasized, and behavior dif- 
ficulties and classroom control are approached 
from this point of view. 

Part Four deals with “The Educative Proc- 
ess,” emphasizing learning, its principles, the- 
ories, and transfer values. Connectionism, con- 
ditioning, Pavlov’s experiments, behaviorism, 
functionalism, and the eclectic point of view are 
briefly described, as are the transfer of learning, 
retention, and effective study methods. Some 
consideration is given to individual differences, 
skills and problem-solving, the problems of the 
mentally retarded and of the gifted. 

Part Five contains much material on study- 
ing and evaluating pupil progress and reporting 
to parents. Use of observation; sociograms; 
standardized tests and scales; intelligence, ap- 
titude, and personality tests; the interview and 
case history; projective techniques; records; 
report cards; teacher-pupil conferences; cumula- 
tive records; and statistical treatment of data 
are touched upon briefly. 

The final section deals with the teacher’s 
role—his selection, preparation, and profes- 
sional growth and his function as a counselor 
of children. An appendix contains a list of films 
that relate to the areas discussed in the book. 

This volume is, therefore, an attempt to 
summarize many phases of educational psy- 
chology. Such a breadth of coverage can but 
result in a superficial treatment of many topics. 
There is, for example, little differentiation be- 
tween the amount of space devoted to important 
theories and to specific treatments of items 
such as report cards. While the volume contains 
a great wealth of sound material, this is not 
always so organized and highlighted that it will 
appeal to the average college student. More 
case material would have added much to the 
interest and value of the book. 


MarIAN RAYBURN BROWN 


State University of New York 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
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ABRAHAM, WILLARD. A Guide for the Study 
Exceptional Children. Boston 8: Porter Sa 
gent, 1956. Pp. xii+276. $3.50. f 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M., and HALVERSON, 
Paut M. Effective Teaching in Secondarr 
Schools. New York 16: Rinehart & Co., Ind, 
1956. Pp. xii+564. $5.75. 

ANDERSON, VERNON E. Principles and Pro- 
cedures of Curriculum Improvement. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. x +468. 
$5.50. 

BEASLEY, JANE. Slow To Talk: A Guide for 
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of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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& Sons, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii+376. $5.75. 

DEVEREUX, GEORGE. Therapeutic Education: Its 
Theoretical Bases and Practice. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1956. Pp. xxviii+436. $5.00. 

The First Twenty-five Years: The Story of a 
Foundation. Battle Creek, Michigan: W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, [n.d.]. Pp. 256. 

Fitness for Secondary School Youth. Edited: by 
Kart W. BooKWALTER and CAROLYN W. 
BookwaLteEr. Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 
XL, No. 218. Washington 6: National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
1956. Pp. 242. $2.50 cloth. $1.50 paper. 

A., Lewis, Hat G., and 
CuMBEE, CARROLL F. Readings for Educa- 
tional Psychology. New York 16: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1956. Pp. xii+500. $1.95. 


GRUHN, WILLIAM T., and Douctass, Hart R. 
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HATCHETT, ETHEL L., and HucHEes, DoNALD 
H. Teaching Language Arts in Elementary 
Schools: A Functional-creative Approach. New 
York 10: Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. xii+ 
426. $4.75. 

HECHINGER, FRED M., with a commentary by 
NorMAN Cousins. An Adventure in Educa- 
tion: Connecticut Points the Way. New York 
11: Macmillan Co., 1956. Pp. xii+ 266. $3.75. 

HERRICK, JoHN H., McLeary, Ratpu D., 
Capp, WILFRED F., and BoGNER, WALTER 
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A Discussion of Problems of Planning School 
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LINDGREN, HENRY Ctay. Educational Psycholo- 
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LOWENFELD, BERTHOLD. Our Blind Children: 
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Morse, WILLIAM C., and Winco, G. Max. 
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ica’s Children. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1955. Pp. xxii+506. 

MussEN, Paut HEnry, and CoNGER, JOHN 
Janeway. Child Development and Personali- 
ty. New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1956. Pp. 
xiv-+570. $6.00. 

PHILLirs, CHARLES E. Public Secondary Edu- 
cation in Canada. Lectures delivered under 
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Readings in Education. Edited by ARTHUR FoFF 
and JEAN D. Gramps. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1956. Pp. xii+468. $4.50. 

Schools for the New Needs: Education, Social, 
Economic. New York 18: F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, 1956. Pp. xii+312. $9.75. 

SPAIN, CHARLES R., DRumMoND, Harotp D., 
and GoopDLaD, JOHN I. Educational Leadership 
and the Elementary School Principal. New 
York 16: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. 
xii+372. $4.50. 
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SprTzER, HERBERT F. Practical Classroom Pro- 
cedures for Enriching Arithmetic. St. Louis 
3: Webster Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. 224. 
$3.24. 

TuorPe, Louis P., and CruzE, WENDELL W. 
Developmental Psychology. New York 10: 
Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. vi+670. $6.00. 

The Three R’s Plus: What Today's Schools Are 
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H. Beck. Minneapolis 14: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. x+392. $5.00. 

WatsH, ANN Marie. Self-Concepis of Bright 
Boys with Learning Difficulties. Teachers Col- 
lege Studies in Education. New York 27: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1956. Pp. xvi+80. 
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Worcester, D. A. The Education of Children of 
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braska: University of Nebraska Press, 1956. 
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Boies, Roy E., and LuzapDER, WARREN J. 
Problems in Drafting Fundamentals: Part I, 
34 problems; Part II, 27 problems. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. $1.00 each. 

CHoonc, Eppy, and BRUNDLE, FRED. The 
Phoenix Book of Badminton: Its History, the 
Development of the Shuttlecock, the Diversity 
of Style and Tactics, and the Badminton World 
of Today. New York 16: Philosophical Li- 
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DonauuE, Roy L., Evans, Everett F., and 
Jones, L. I. The Range and Pasture Book. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
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FIisHER, AILEEN, and RABE, OLIVE. Patriotic 
Plays and Programs. Boston 16: Plays, Inc., 
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Hook, J. N., and Matuews, E. G. Modern 
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$6.50. 
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Mayor, JoHN R., and Witcox, Marte §. 
Algebra: First Course. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. viii+ 
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Murray, ALAN. U.S.A. at a Glance: Complete 
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PRITCHARD, M. E. A Short Dictionary of W<av- 
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SHUSTER, RICHARD MADDEN, and FRANKLIN 
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Guide and Answers for “The Scribner Arith- 
metic: Book Three’ by RICHARD MADDEN, 
Leste S. BEatTy, and WILLIAM A. GAGER, 
pp. 188, $1.80. New York 17: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1955, 1956. 

SPILLER, LEE R., FREY, FRANKLIN, and REICH- 
cott, Davmw. Today’s Geometry. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956 
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WALLBANK, T. WALTER. Man’s Story: World 
History in Its Geographic Setting. Chicago 
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WELLS, KENNETH A. Guide to Good Leadership. 
Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago 10: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1956. Pp. 48. 
$0.50. 
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Background for a National Scholarship Policy. 
Compiled and edited by Ermer D. West 
under the supervision of the Subcommittee 
To Correlate Basic Data for a National 
Scholarship Policy of the Committee on Re- 
lationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government. Washington 6: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1956. Pp. x+-162. 
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BIDWELL, CHARLES E. “Some Causes of Con- 
flict and Tensions among Teachers.” Ad- 
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Building Faith in Education. Proceedings of the 
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ence and the Twenty-first Annual Meeting 
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Texas: Houston Independent School Dis- 
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Education in Japan, Graphic Presentation. 
Tokyo: Research Section, Research Bureau, 
Ministry of Education, Government of 
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Educational and Psychological Testing. Review 
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Vol. XXXIV, No. 1. Washington 6: Research 
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WHO’S WHO FOR OCTOBER 


Authors of | The news notes in this issue 
news notes have been prepared by Ros- 
and articles ERT L. McCavt, assistant 


professor of education at the 
University of Chicago. W. W. CHARTERS, 
Jr., assistant professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, discusses causes of 
teacher turnover, points out common fal- 
lacies in studies of turnover, and calls for 
further research in the area of teachers’ 
orientation to their jobs. ELstz J. ALBERTY, 
associate professor of education in the Uni- 
versity School, the Ohio State University, 
describes a study which aimed to delineate 
the role of mathematics in general education 
by discovering the mathematical concepts 
essential in carrying out activities in various 
areas of a core program. CARL H. BAum- 
GARDNER, associate professor of psychology 
and education at Central Michigan College, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan, suggests that 
there is no single pattern for a rationale of 
occupational orientation which would be 
suitable for all schools and discusses four 
components common to most formulations. 
S. REED CALHOUN, counselor in the Gordon 
Junior High School, Coatesville, Pennsyl- 


vania, reports a study which aimed to dis- 
cover what effect a counseling program 
would have on the academic performance of 
a group of under-achievers in junior high 
school. MARY JANE ASCHNER, chairman of 
the English Department of the University 
High School at the University of Illinois, 
describes a process used to teach high-school 
students of English the principles involved 
in making sound critical judgments. PAUL 
B. JAcosson, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon, and Ros- 
ERT R. WIEGMAN, associate professor of 
education at the University of Oregon and 
Portland Extension Center, present a list 
of selected references on the organization 
and administration of secondary education. 


Reviewers 
of books 


RutH STRANG, professor of 
education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Ros- 
ERT C. WOELLNER, professor of education, 
assistant dean of students, and director of 
vocational guidance, University of Chicago. 
DOoNALD C. director of student re- 
cruitment, Alumni Association, University 
of Chicago. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Lioyp E. McCLeary, administrative as- 
sistant in the Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois, will describe an 
experiment designed to improve the group 
harmony of a high-school class which was 
potentially a “problem” class. Because the 
class was split into three distinct groups, 
with no communication between them, class 
planning and discussion were almost im- 
possible. The teacher used the results of a 
sociometric study to divide the class for 
study of a unit on biography and personality 
and succeeded in improving the inter- 
personal relations of the class members. 
Grorce A. W. STOUFFER, director of the 
Psycho-Educational Bureau, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, will 
report an investigation which repeated the 


famous Commonwealth Fund study of 
teachers’ attitudes toward certain behavior 
problems of children, as compared with the 
attitudes of psychologists. He shows the 
changes in elementary-school teachers’ atti- 
tudes in the quarter-century since the 
original study was made and also gives data 
on the present attitudes of secondary-school 
teachers toward the same behaviors. Har- 
OLD MorRILL, who has taught English in 
high schools, will suggest a program that 
will induce students to read about our 
country’s past by guiding them in their 
studies from the present and the recent past 
to more remote times, making use of color- 
ful primary sources, good fiction of the 
periods under study, and class dramatiza- 
tion. 
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authoritative, sound in 
scholarship, and eminently 
practical for classroom use.” 


| 
| 
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PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


by Rolland R. Smith 
James F. Ulrich 


with the cooperation of 


John R. Clark 
World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


For teaching all-round health— 


If you’re taking]a new look these days at your high-school 
health course . | . if you believe that “health is a state of 
physical, mental! and social well-being” . . . if you’ve won- 
dered why somelfody didn’t publish a health book that would 
“take” with youy teen-agers, get acquainted with 


T E E N -A G E S by Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer 


the “‘all-round” health jtext for ninth and tenth grades 


Built around real health problems of today’s boys and 
girls, Teen-Agens helps young people make steady growth in 
all areas of healghful living. The Teacher’s Edition includes 


128 pages of les$on plans, background material, references to 
up-to-date source materials. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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